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A FEW BOARDERS (FRIENDS PREFERRED) 
will be taken in a private family. Address Box No. 67 
Woodstown Salem Co New Jersey. 


FRIENDS FAMILY WOULD LIKE TO RENT 


their house, furnished, and board with family. For terms, 
etc., address H. M., 1500 Race St , care Friends’ Book Association. 


w4 NTED.—TEACHERS FOR FRIENDS’ 


Schools,—Principal in graded school, and several others. 
Apply, stating qualifications, etc ,to HENRY R. RussgLL, Wood- 
bury, New Jersey 


ANTED.—A TEACHER OF NATURAL 


Science for next year in Friends’ Select School, Washing- 
ton,D C Address, giving qualifications and references, THos. 
W. SIDWELL, 1811 “1” St, Washington, D. C. 








ANTED.—At Abington Friends’ School for next 
year, teachers to take charge of the regular English 
branches, German, French, and Drawing; also a matron. Address, 
giving qualifications, references, and salary expected. Friends 
preferred. A. H. TOMLINSON, JENKINTOWN, Pa. 
or CYNTHIA G. BosLER, Secretary, Shoemakertown, Pa. 


[Files AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 





BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AquiLa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 








Notice: 
Philad’a Yearly Meeting. 


Friends os to attend the approaching Philadelphia Year! 
Meeting are informed that arrangements have been made wit 
the railroad companies so that Friends near the following rail- 
roads can obtain excursion tickets to Philadelphia and return 
at the rate of two cents ae mile traveled. 

By applying personally or by letter to John ae 9 at the store 
of Friends’ took Association, South westcorner of Fifteenth and 
Race Sts , Phila , gratuiious orders on the ticket agents for tickets 
may be obtained on the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, P-nn- 
sylvania Railroad Division, Philadelphia and Erie ‘Division, Uni- 
ted Railroads of New Jersey division, West Jerse Railroad, Phil- 
a‘telphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Central Rail:oad, Baltimore and Potomac kailroad, 
Northern Central Railway. and the Alexandria and Fredericks- 
burg Railway; also on the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
and its leased lines; and on the Philadelphia, Newtown, and New 
York Kailroad, 

Sales of tickets from the 8th to the 19th of Fifth month, inelu- 
sive, with limit of expiration Fifth month, 26th, 1888 

These orders are not valid if presented at New York, Jersey 
City, or Brooklyn or from any point located on the Philadelphia 
and Reading Kailroad system outside of the Sta:e of Pennsylva- 
nia or at —— where the excursion rate is less than twenty- 
five cents. en orders are to be forwarded by mail, a t wo-cent 
stamp should be enclosed to pay postage. 
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Amos Hiziporn & Co, 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. | 
=——_— | 


PARLOR, Dinrne Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
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~ FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 


NOW READY. 


A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving a care- 
fully selected quotation from Friends’ writings for each day of 
the year. Price, 50 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Containing an account of the times and places of palin 
the meetings of Friends on the continent of America. Price, 1 
cents each. $1.00 per dozen. 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 
Price, 10 centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Ss. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts.. Philadelnhis. 
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The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- | 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
Bax” When our readere answer an advertiser, 


ment, 


please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 


tisement in this paper.“@a 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1226 NorkTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


wow WM. HEACOCK, fee 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR DRY GOODS” 


——THE BEST PLACE IS——— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnwshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods, 


STREETS. 


ALL VARIETIES, SIZES AND PRICES 

FINE EVER-BLOOMING PERPETUAL. 

CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES. 

NEW AND RARE FLOWER SEEDS. 
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FoR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 
good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 


venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


[ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


L.¢ R. L. TYSON, 242 SO. ELEVENTH ST., 


Philadelphia. Staple Trimmings, Embroidery, and Knit- 
ting Silks; Materials for Friends’ Caps. Caps made, and Plain 
Sowing and Quilting done to order. 


Lypu A. Mi URPHY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


_ 6 2 doors » helo Green.) 


MY SELECTION OF PATTERNS 


«* - 

FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, LIG- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, Mats, RvUGs, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


BIGELOW BRUSSELS. -DEDpW 
LOWELL BRUSSELS BENJAMIN GREEN, 
83 N. SECOND STREET, PHILA. 


LOWEL INGRAINS 


WWARIA C. PARTENHEIMER, 
Plain Bonnet Maker, 


No. 633 N. ELEVENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Are you going 5 to have any Paper Hanging Done this 


Spring? If so, observe these prices for newest patterns, 
perfect, full length. 
Lustres or Mica Papers, 6 Cts. Roll. 
Beautiful Gold Papers, - 15 Cts. Roll, 
Felt or Cartridge Papers, . » 20 Cts. Roll. 
Heavy Embossed Golds, . 35 Cts. Roll. 


We'll send free to any address in the country, a full line of 


samples with borders to match. 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO., - 1206 MARKET STREET. 


E. SHOEMAKER, MILLINERY, 
907 Spring Garden Street. 


An assortment of trimmed and untrimmed hats and bonnets, 
al o MILLINERY NOVELTIES 


HENRY Cc. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. Terres Street, PHILaDa. 


Resisenany eas N. 32d 8t. 


RICHARDS & SHO URDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Jospine ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 


Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 


For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 
NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. Cary, Principal, address, during vaca 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
THoMAS P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


Fr RtEnps’ ACADEM y, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 13th, 1887. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 


pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 


York. For catalogue and particulars address, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 
Gn a Cove, Long idend, N. Y. 
(QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hou 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappeqmn Institute, N. Y. 





BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DAY 


School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 


Second term begins First month 30th, 1888. Courses will be 


arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils for college. 
Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For further information address, 
ARTHUR H. TomLinson, Principal, 


Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CynTuia G. BosLer, Sec., 


Shoemakertown, Pa. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money TO Loan ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


OFFICES: 


No. 717 Walnut Street, 
Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


CAROLINE RAU, 


(Successor to 8S. Maddock,) 


PLAIN MILLINERY 


736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIa. 
Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 
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FAITH AND WORKS. 
I ask thee not, O Lord, for faith alone ; 
But let my faith take form in act and deed, 
That I may show, wherever I may be, 
That trust in thee is not an empty creed. 


Help me to grow more patient day by day, 

Let every thought be pure as in thy sight, 
Put far away my selfishness and pride, 

And flood my heart, O Father, with thy light. 


Help me each day more Christ-like to become, 
Give the divine a fuller, wider scope, 

So let my life bear witness to my faith 
By deeds as well as words of love and hope. 


And give me grace to heal the wounded heart, 
To aid the weak that stumble by the way, 
Nor harshly judge those who in sin’s dark path 
Grope blindly on, far from the light of day. 


No, Lord, I ask thee not for faith alone; 
Bat, with my heart fixed on the things above, 
May I work on, with earnest, hopeful zeal, 
Trusting in thee and thine all-saving love! 
—Mary L. » anes in Christian Register. 


From Friends’ Quarterly Ezaminer, (London.) 

DR. WESTCOTT AND THE SOCIETY OF 

FRIENDS: 

Atrenp1nG this summer one of those privileged 
religious conferences at Broadlands, convened by 
Lord Mount-Temple, the striking characteristic of 
which is the spirit of Christian love that pervades 
the gatherings, composed of leading minds of widely 
different schools of thought, I was greatly interested 
in an incident that occurred at one of the meetings. 
A young man, evidently with an earnest desire to 
have the question solved, asked how it was that, with 
all the ordinances and services so elaborately and 
carefully arranged in the Church of England for the 
fostering of spiritual life, there was so little vital re- 
ligion manifested by those who attended them. 

The answer to this interesting inquiry was com- 
mitted to Canon Carter of Truro, who gave an able 
defense of the sacraments, as calculated to aid the 
devotional spirit,and through outward forms and 
symbols to stimulate faith in the hearts of the wor- 
shippers. 

In the course of his remarks Canon Carter referred 
to an address to which we had just listened from 

[This article in the Friends’ Quarterly Framiner for First month, 
1888, is by the late editor of that periodical, William C. Westlake, 
of Southampton, (England), a well known member of the Society, 


and the author of many contributions to its literature.—Eps. Ly- 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. | 
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JOURNAL. __ 
Vol. XVI. No. 796. 


Hannah W. Smith, so full of the reality which marks 
her utterances ; and whilst showing a full and loving 
appreciation of the reality to which many attain, who, 
like the Friends, disregard all forms, he quoted the 
following sentence from Canon Westcott’s recent 
work, “ Social Aspects of Christianity.” It occurs in 
the chapter on “ The Quakers: ” “ Fox had no thought 
of the weak and immature, for whom earthly signs 
are the appropriate support of faith.” 

The remark struck me forcibly, and on procuring 
the book I found it full of beautiful and suggestive 
thought, so wide in its grasp and earnest in its spirit 
that I would strongly recommend its perusal, espec- 
ially to those who, having imbibed the truth of the 
unity of the race, feel their responsibility as parts of 
a whole with whose interests they are identified, so 
that they cannot escape the conclusion of being in 
somé sense their brother’s “keeper,” and that “ No 
man liveth for himself.” 

The particular chapter of which I propose to give 
a digest here, is thaton “The Quakers.” Written 
from the standpoint of a clergyman of the Church 
of England, it manifests a wide charity in dealing 
with the subject,and is full of appreciative sympathy 
and recognition of the work of George Fox and his 
followers. 

I will give extracts in Dr. Westcott’s own words, 
and as we pass along it may be well for us to ponder 
some of the remarks which he makes in pointing out 
the supposed imperfections of our system, and the 
reasons why he conceives Quakerism has not taken 
such root as to flourish in this nineteenth century. 

Dr. Westcott brings into vivid contrast the teach- 


| ings of Francis of Assisi, and of George Fox; the 


one as embodying the truth in its relation to society, 
the other to the individual. In the former discourse 
he vividly portrays the life and work of Francis, 
which he describes as: 

“The noblest and most characteristic effort which 

was made in the middle ages to establish on earth 
the kingdom of God. Francis aimed at con- 
quest by absolute self-denial and humility. 
He united princes and beggars in one sacred fellow- 
ship of human service. But this holy cru- 
sade of love failed to complete what it had begun ; 
it was doomed to failure by the very principle on 
which it was founded. For it disregarded the in- 
alienable gift of individuality which is the pledge of 
each man’s worth in the cause of God. . 

“ Francis aimed at an ideal which neglected essen- 
tial facts of life. He sought to destroy individuality. 
It is said that he once ordered a disobedient brother 
to be stripped and placed in an open grave. The 
earth was then heaped round him, and when bis 
head alone was uncovered Francis came near and 
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said, ‘ Art thou dead, brother ; art thou dead ?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
the penitent replied ; ‘I am dead now.’ ‘ Rise then!’ 
he said ; ‘I will have dead men not living, for 
my followers!’ Francis paused, that is, at the first 
stage in the transformation of the Christian. The 
death of perfect self-surrender is the condition of 
resurrection to the power of a new life ; but life deep- 
er, fuller, intenser, must flow from the completed sac- 
rifice. Every gift, every faculty, every circumstance 
of personal being, is transformed by that death, and 
given back to be used with nobler energy and keener 
responsibility. The living God seeks the service of 
living men,” 

These are noble words, and show a true estimate 
of the varied aspects of truth. And now, having 
taken a glance at the Franciscan order and its views 
of Christian life, let us follow our author into those of 
the Society of Friends. I shall quote rather largely 
in order to do full justice to his arguments, and also 
on account of the interesting character of the thoughts 
given. 


“ Outwardly,” he says, “there was little resem- 
blance between George Fox and Francis of Assisi; 
between the young Leicestershire shepherd of the 
17th century and the young Italian merchant of the 
13th. But they both felt the power of God, and 
yielded iumeaiean wholly to it; both left father and 
mother and home; both defied the opinions of their 
time ; both won their way through bitter opposition 
to solid success ; both cast themselves upon the infi- 
nite love of God; both were most truly ‘surrendered’ 
souls. But Francis submitted himself to established 
authority ; Fox only to the spirit of God speaking to 
the single soul. This then is the first point on 
which I desire to insist. In solitude and silence Fox 
found God and heard him. He proclaimed that the 
Kingdom of God is the kingdom of a living Spirit 
who holds converse with his people. . . . He 
realized as few men have ever realized, that we are 

laced under the dispensation of the Spirit. as 

n this conviction Fox himself ‘saw’ the Truth, 
Christ himself showing it. And others could 
see that his eyes had looked upon the King. ‘ The 
most awful, reverent frame I ever saw or felt,’ writes 
William Penn, ‘ was that of Fox in prayer.’ Nor did 
Fox claim this privilege as something peculiar to him- 
self. Far otherwise. The decisive question which he 
proposed as a test of the vitality of a church was, 

whether it had the Holy Ghost poured forth upon it 
as the Apostles.’ 

“And, brethren, have we not need to put this 
question to ourselves? Have we not need to ponder 
heedfully this first lesson of the Society of Friends? 
We have not, to our shame and loss, either as a 
Church, or as living members of a Church, thrown 
ourselves with strong dependence on Him whom we 
confess to be ‘ Lord’ and ‘ Life-giver.’ . Here, 
then, is the first lesson as to the Kingdom of God 
which the Society of Friends offer tous. It is a king- 
dom of spiritual converse ; and a second is included 
in it. For Fox maintained that this power of divine 
converse belongs to all men by the will of their Cre- 
ator and Redeemer. Heappealed unweariedly with- 
out restriction or gloss to the words of St. John, in 
which the Evangelist speaks of ‘the light, the true 
light, which lighteth every man ;’ ‘a light,’ Fox adds, 
‘sufficient to lead unto the day-star,’ because it is a 
light from God. .. . 

“This message opened once again the prospect of 
that universal kingdom to which Isaiah looked. It 
gave back to the world the idea of a Divine Father- 
hood commensurate with the divine love. It offered 
to the preacher of the good tidings of the kingdom 
an assurance sufficient to support his largest hope; 
for he knew that hecould not approach any bearer 


without having God as his fellow-worker, and these- 
cret voice of the soul for his witness. . . . 

“ But there is still a third lesson as to the King.- 
dom of God flowing from the other two, which is de- 
clared to us by the Society of Friends. The facts of 
intercourse with God, of affinity to God, must, if they 
are received, find expression in life. Fox ac- 
cepted the consequence and insisted upon it. He 
could not conceive of religion and morality apart. 
His labours were from first to last a comment on the 
text: ‘ If we live by the Spirit, by the Spirit let us also walk’ 
For him justification was indeed a making and not 
an accounting just, not forensic but loyal, and con- 
duct was the sign of the fact. We may think 
that many of the details on which he laid stress 
were trivial ; but in spite of every infirmity and dis- 
proportion he was able to shape a character in those 
who followed him, which for independence, for truth- 
fulness, for vigour, for courage, for purity, is unsur- 
passed in the records of Christian endeavour. 

“And this he did by connecting the loftiest 
thoughts and the commonest obligations alike, with 
a personal sense of Divine communion. He opened 
to all, without distinction, the opportunity for spirit- 
ual influence. He taught them to trust to principles, 
and leave consequences to God ; to confess their ideal, 
even when attainment was for the time impossible. 

“ We cannot wonder, therefore, that the Society of 
Friends has achieved results wholly out of propor- 
tion to their numbers. No religious order can point 
to services rendered to humanity more unsullied by 
selfishness, or nobler in far-seeing wisdom. Our pris- 
ons purified, our criminal law reformed, our punish- 
ments rescued at least in part from the dominion of 
vindictiveness, witness to the success of Quaker la- 
bours. Fox was the first who raised his voice against 
the evils of West Indian slavery, and after 150 years 
his Society was allowed to take a chief part in sup- 
pressing it. Heclaimed freedom of opinion in things 
pertaining to God ; and little by little, through calm 
and patient endurance, his cause was won. He de- 
nounced war, and the doubt, the waste, the threat- 
ening which make an armed peace an almost intoler- 
able burden, must even now be turning the hearts of 
many to that one experiment of Christian statesman- 
ship which has not yet been tried, the policy of na- 
tional brotherhood. It may be true, nay, if we hold 
that man is made in God’s image, it must be true, 
that love is stronger than fear. William Penn was, I 
believe, the only colonist in America who left his set- 
tlement wholly unprotected by force of arms, and his 
settlement was the only one which was unassailed by 
the Indian tribes. 

“These splendid achievements, these significant 
promises, are written in the annals of Quakerism for 
our strengthening and guidance. They have not yet 
been placed in their harmonious relation to the-ful- 
ness of Christian life; they have not yet borne their 
perfect fruit. For though not one of Fox’s positive 
principles can be shown to have failed, his Society 
has failed. It has not been the seed of the Kingdom 
of Godon earth. It was, indeed, condemned to fail- 
ure, like the order of Francis, because it was essen- 
tially incomplete. Francis sacrificed the individual ; 
Fox left wholly out of account the powers of the 
larger life of the church and the race. For him the 
past was a‘ long and dismal night of apostasy and 
darkness.’ He bad noeye for the many parts and 
fashions in which God is pleased to work. He had no 
sense of the reaction of the Holy Spirit through the 
great body of Christ. Hehad no thought of the weak 
and immeture, for whom earthly signs are the appropriate 
support of faith ; no thought for the students of na- 
ture, for whom they are the hallowing of all life. 
And so it came to pass that he acknowledged no gra- 
cious means for the personal appropriation of God’s 
gifts,as he knew no stages in the popular embodi- 
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ment of the Truth. He disinherited the Christian 
society, and he maimed the Christian man. 

“ But none the less he established, even more im- 
pressively from his false negations, one fundamental 
fact, which is of momentous importance for us in our 
present endeavours to bring before the world the 
majesty of the Kingdom of God. He made clear 
beyond question the power of the simplest spiritual 
appeal to the consciences of men ; the efficacy of a 
childlike trust in the reality of a divine fellowship 
to cleanse the rudest and coarsest life. For he did 
not labour towards the accomplishment of any spe- 
cial work of mercy or justice. He strove simply for 
the recognition of a living Christ within every soul. 
He wrought for God in the conviction that the new 
life is the consequence and not the condition of the 
quickened Faith ; that righteousness, peace, joy, are the 
notes of the believer, but not the pre-requisites for 
believing. He struck, in a word, and encourages us 
to strike, at the disease of the sinful, which is igno- 
rance of God, and not at the symptoms of it. 

“The fact of his success, far-reaching, deep, en- 
during, is therefore, I repeat, of momentous import- 
ance tous now. We are busied, engrossed, absorbed 
in dealing with partial evils, with i .temperance, with 
uncleanness, with dishonesty. We think (is it not 
true ?) that we can build up the kingdom of God in 
fragments ; that some breath from heaven will at last 
animate the frame we have painfuily fashioned bit by 
bit. 

“ But there is, as far as I can see, little encourage- 
ment for such a reversal of the processes of nature, 
for such a denial of the teachings of history. The 

rinciple of life. fashions the organism, and sustains 
it. No organism, however delicately constructed,can sum- 
mon to itself the principle of life. No scheme 
has ever shown a power of continuance, which has 
not been based upon religious faith. No scheme 
which has retained its first faith has ever wholly 
failed. ‘ If we live by the Spirit, by the Spirit let us walk.’ 
That is the law of the kingdom. That is the law 
which we have to realize under the conditions of our 
own age.” 

The arguments of Dr. Westcott through the fore- 
going passages are so clear and connected, and convey 
lessons so valuable to the Christian Church in the 
present day, as well as to the members of our Society, 
that I risk their appearing long in order to do full jus- 
tice to the author’s views. Having set these forth, 
I desire in thesame spirit of charity and impartiality 
that Dr. Westcott has manifested, to look at the sub- 
ject from the standpoint of a Friend. 


Let us come at once to the Canon’s verdict, 
“Though not one of Fox’s positive principles can be 
shown to have failed, his Society has failed. It has 
not been the seed of the Kingdom of God on earth.” 
Is itso? It may have failed to grow in a visible sense 
like the grain of mustard seed until it has become a 
great tree, so that believers of all types may lodge 
under the shadow of it. But is not the seed of the 
kingdom still in its principles, as the Canon has so 
strikingly shown? And if so, will it not yet spring 
up and bear fruit a hundredfold, when the “ good 
ground” is prepared? Is not the fact of a high au- 
thority in the Church of England thus recognizing 
the power of its principles to mould and stamp the 
divine likeness on the soul of man, and to develop 
the germs of spiritual life, an evident proof of its 
vitality ? and of its destiny yet to turn the dull tide 
of exaggerated corporate Christianity into the spring- 
ing fountain of individual spiritual life ? 
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I am not careful whether this is done by preserv- 
ing the external framework of the community in 
precisely its present shape. It may be that modifi- 
cations are necessary ; but if its principles of “ Prim- 
itive Christianity” permeate the Church, and make 
the dry bones stand up clothed with living power, 
the result cannot be termed a failure. And it appears 
to me that such writers as Canon Westcott are pre- 
paring the ground for the seeds to take root, and to 
prove that the Gospel, in its living fulness and grand 
simplicity, is still “ the power of God unto salvation 
unto every one that believeth.” 

It may be that Fox and his followers have exag- 
gerated the truth of individuality, and not taken 
sufficient account of corporate life; but is it not by 
seizing on some one positive truth and pressing it, that 
each Christian organization helps to build up the 
whole? It is not given to any one man or body of 
men to hold the truth in all its symmetrical propor- 
tions. In one alone, who is Himself “ the Truth,” 
does this full-orbed majesty reside. And if George 
Fox had heeded equally the corporate view as he did 
the individual, he would not have produced the 
strength and independence of Christian character, 
which have marked him and his followers. I believe, 
with our author, that his principles “ have not yet 
been placed in their harmonious relation to the full- 
ness of (modern) Christian life ;” and this, it appears 
to me, is the problem to be now solved. There is 
somewhere a hitch in the machinery, a link wanting; 
and if thoughtful minds on both sides will give their 
attention to it, it may be that a better adjustment of 
individual and corporate life may yet be found than 
at present existing, The Society of Friends appear 
to have discovered the need of this in recent times, 
and have given themselves largely to evangelistic and 
other Christian work. The“Adult First day-schools,” 
at Birmingham and other places, have been a great 
stimulus to the corporate principle, and have proved 
a most happy blending of individuality with the So- 
ciety. If it be true that “ the main interests of men 
are once again passing through a great change, and 
are most surely turning from the individual to so- 
ciety,” it may be that individuality is still largely 
needed to guide society in its social tendencies. 

(Conclusion next week.) 


A FoLLoweR of Pythagoras once bought a pair of 
shoes from a cobbler, for which he promised to pay 
him on a future day. On that day She took the 
money, but, finding the cobbler had died in the in- 
terim, returned, secretly ‘rejoicing that he could re- 
tain the money, and get a pair of shoes}for nothing. 
“ His conscience, however,” says Seneca, “,would not 
allow him to rest, till taking up the money, he went 
back to the cobbler’s shop, and casting in the money, 
said— Go thy way, for though he is [dead to all the 
world beside, yet he is alive to me.’” 


There is in the minds of men a certain presage, as 
it were, of a future existence; and “this takes the 
deepest root and is most discoverable in the greatest 
geniuses and most exalted souls. 
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REMARKS BY SARAH HUNT TO THE NEW 

JERSEY LEGISLATURE. 
[This visit of Sarah Hunt to the Legislature of New Jer- 
sey was made in 1859. She was accompanied by our late 
excellent friend, William Parry, of Cinnaminson, and the 
report given below of the remarks of 8. H., given in the 
Trenton True American of Third month 23d, 1859, has been 
preserved in a manuscript copy by W. P. In a letter of 
sympathy from Sarah Hunt to the widow of William Parry, 
in which allusion was made to this visit, she said: “Wil- 
liam Parry, in the brightness of his manhood, took me to 
the Legislature, without so much as asking what mission 
Ihad there. I shall never forget the time or manner in 
which this was done.”’—Eps. } 


Ar two and a half o’clock yesterday afternoon Sarah 
Hunt, a minister of the Society of Friends, addressed 
both Houses of the Legislature. 

She commenced by saying that she felt a concern 
to unburthen her mind to the Legislature on a sub- 
ject of importance. She had not come to announce 
her religious tenets, but as time was precious, she 
would only say, that we Friends believe in God as 
the Universal Father, and in Jesus Christ as the Re- 
deemer of Mankind, and look upon mankind as a 
general and universal brotherhood. In the first place, 
she desired to thank God for an admittance into this 
place, before the assembled representatives of the 
people. In the next place to say that she hailed 
them all as brethren, and that this sentiment was 
full of reality and affection. She then alluded in 
very eloquent terms to the dignified and important 
position held by, and the trusts committed to, the 
members of the Legislature. She assured them that 
she came into their midst from a solemn sense of 
duty to God and to her fellow beings. 

Her principal object was to plead for the criminal 
—the outcast—for the murderer, the manslayer. To 
appeal to all that are here collected, and to entreat 
them to take into consideration our penal code, and 
to ask whether the time has not arrived when this 
code ought to be changed. She asked them to com- 
mute the sentence of death, now authorized by our 
code, to imprisonment for life. To shield them from 
doing further harm, and give them employment for 
their hands, and instruction for their minds, in order 
that tbey may have time to prepare for the final con- 
sumation of all things. Shut out from the beautiful 
light of heaven, from all that is beautiful on earth, 
there would be time to melt down their obdurate 
hearts, and opportunity to ask God for forgiveness 
before they go hence. It was an awful thing to send 
a human being into the presence of his God unpre- 
pared. We believe in future rewards and punish- 
ments, as promulgated by the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
and how can we, in face of these truths, cut off a hu- 
man being from the opportunity of preparation for 
the future state. She alluded also to the fact that 
sometimes the innocent are convicted and executed. 
We ought to weigh and reflect upon these considera- 
tions. O, that God, by his grace, may so operate 
upon your hearts, as to bring your minds to a right 
conclusion. She said she knew it was late in the 
session; she had herself been in the rear in this 
matter ; but at least the subject might so affect their 
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minds as to bring it up at the next session. She ap- 
pealed to the fathers present, and said they might 
themselves be called to witness one of their own 
darlings suspended in the air. So great are the evil 
surroundings that none of us are safe. Think of 
these things. 

Look at England. So long as she continued the 
death penalty, even for petty offenses, crime in- 
creased. But when a Howard, a Fry, and a Buxton 
were found to send up their appeals for the poor 
criminal, the heart of England was moved in the 
right direction. But they stopped short and so have 
we. She referred to New Jersey ; she had liberated 
the black and dealt kindly with the Indian. Now 
she wanted her to lead off in the great question, and 
stand like Saul among his brethren, a head and 
shoulders taller than all the rest. But to take this 
position she must do justice. She closed by alluding 
to the Mosaic law, and said that the same law that 
declared that whosoever sheddeth man’s blood by 
man shall his blood be shed, also said thou shalt not 
kill in cold blood. But all these retaliatory laws 
have been done away by the coming of the Messiah 
who said “ Love your enemies.” This doctrine was 
ushered by anthems of praise. 

She felt now that she had unburthened herself, 
and after pronouncing a beautiful benediction on the 
members sat down, and when about to depart the 
Senators arose and walked out, the house being al- 
ready organized proceeded with their business. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FRIENDS UNION FOR PHILANTHROPIC 
LABOR. 


At a recent meeting of the Executive Committee of 
New York Yearly Meeting’s Committee for Philan- 
thropic Labor, the following memorial to Congress on 
the subject of International Arbitration was adopted: 
To the United States Senate and House of Representatives : 

Your memorialists, the Committee for Philan- 
thropic Labor of New York Yearly Meeting of the 
Religious Society of Friends, respectfully represent 
that we strongly deprecate war as wasteful and des- 
structive of life and property ; as attended with evils 
many and grave; as promoting immorality, vice, and 
crime ; as inimical to the development and progress 
of the true, higher Christian civilization; and we 
therefore earnestly ask that you will initiate and 
adopt measures looking to the establishment, in con- 
junction with other nationalities, through treaty 
stipulations, of a permanent Court of International 
Arbitration for-the amicable adjustment of the dif- 
ferences which may arise between our own and other 
countries. 

Joun Wa. Horcurinson, Clerk. 

A brief appeal to the President, of kindred im- 
port, asking his kindly interest and codperation for 
the promotion of International Arbitration, was also 
adopted by the Committee. 

The Committee likewise adopted a special petition 
to the Senate of the United States, in relation to the 
better legal protection of young girls in the District 
of Columbia, asking that a bill which has passed the 
House of Representatives, fixing the legal “age of 





consent” at fourteen, be so amended as to raise the 
age of legal protection to at least eighteen years. 

The Committee appointed Aaron M. Powell to 
take charge of these several petitions to Congress, 
and to present to the President the appeal in relation 
to International Arbitration. 

The Executive Committee of the Friends’ Union 
for Philanthropic Labor of the five yearly meetings, 
in Eleventh month last, also adopted memorials to 
Congress and to the President on thé subject of In- 
ternational Arbitration. That to President Cleve- 
Jand has awaited a suitable opportunity for presenta- 
tion to him in person. 

In the United States Senate, on Third month 29th, 
the several petitions were formally presented in the 
Senate, by the acting Vice-President, Senator Ingalls, 
of Kansas, Senator Frye, of Maine, and Senator 
Hiscock, of New York. Printed copies of the New 
York Committee’s International memorial given 
above, were also placed before each Senator and mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. 

On the afternoon of the 2d inst., a deputation com- 
posed mainly of members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Friends’ Union for Pilanthropic Labor 
of the five yearly meetings, and consisting of Henry 
Janney, of Baltimore, Sarah T. Miller, and —— 
Thomas, of Sandy Spring, Md., Mercy J. Griffith, of 
Ohio, Phebe C. Wright, Elizabeth R. LeFetra, Aaron 
M. Powell,and Anne Rice Powell, waited upon the 
President at the White House, accompanied by Hon. 
Joseph D. Taylor, a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from Ohio. Aaron M. Powell presented to 
the President the memorial and appeal, briefly ex- 
plaining from whom they emanated, and bespeaking 
his friendly interest in their behalf. The President 
responded very kindly, expressing his sympathy 
with the method of arbitration, and intimating that 
he would give it such encouragement as lay in his 
power. Each of the deputation was in turn intro- 
duced to him and he gave a pleasant greeting to all. 

In the Senate a petition was also presented from 
the standing Committee on Social Purity, of Friends’ 
Union for Philanthropic Labor, signed by Jonathan 
W. Plummer, of Illinois, Sarah C. Fox, of Ohio, Car- 
oline L. Thomas, of Indiana, Elizabeth P. Blackburn, 
of Baltimore, and Aaron M. Powell, of New York, 
asking that the legal “ age of consent” on the part 
of young girls in the District of Columbia, now at 
the lawful age of ten, be raised to at least eighteen 
years. 

It is hoped that these efforts, in the name, and on 
behalf of the Society of Friends, for the promotion 
of peace and purity may be fruitful in good results. 

Fs 


For a few brief days the orchards are white with 
blossoms. They soon turn to fruits, or float away, 
useless and wasted, upon the idle breeze. So will it 
be with present feelings. They must be deepened 
into decision, or be entirely dissipated by delay.— 
T. C. Cuyler. 


Niaeut brings out stars as sorrow shows us truths. 
—P. J. Bailey. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
VIRGINIA FRIENDS DURING THE CIVIL 
WAR. 

Havine frequently been much interested in the ac- 
counts of Friends and Friends’ meetings in different 
sections of the country, I bave often thought that 
more accounts of quarterly meetings, and the date «f 
settlement of different monthly meetings and some 
extracts from the minutes of them, if not too lengthy, 
would add materially to the interest of the INrELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL. I do not know that any account 
has ever been given of the trying circumstances under 
which some of the Friends of Virginiawere placed dur- 
ing the late Civil War, to keep up their meetings; but by 
reference to the record book of Hopewell Monthly 
Meeting, kept from the year 1851 up to the present 
time, I have been deeply impressed with the zeal 
of some of the Friends in facing the dangers of those 
trying days to keepupthe meetings both for worship 
and discipline. 

It isa remarkable fact that the records of Hope- 
well Monthly Meeting have been kept almost perfect 
from month to month, for one hundred and twenty - 
nine years, or since the year 1759. The meeting is 
supposed to have been established many years pre- 
vious, but the records up to that time were destroyed 
by fire. 

The minutes in the record-book above alluded to 
report that with perhaps one exception the monthly 
meeting was held regularly during the Civil War, but 
many times the representatives from the preparative 
meetings were prevented from attending by military 
prohibition. In the minutes for 10th of Fourth 
month, 1862, the first mention is made of the absence 
of the representatives on that account, and on the 
9th of Tenth month, 1862, occurs the following min- 
ute: “ Hopewell Monthly Meeting held at the Ridge, 
in consequence of Hopewell meeting-house being oc- 
cupied by soldiers.” On the 4th of Twelfth month, 
1862, the monthly meeting was held at the house of 
Aaron H. Hackney, after which it was held at the 
Ridge until Fifth month, 1863, when it appears from 
the minutes it was again held at Hopewell meeting- 
house. 

On the 6th of Eighth month, 1863, the monthly 
meeting was again held at the Ridge, and in the 
Ninth month, 1864, there was no monthly meeting 
held, owing as is supposed to military operations. 
The minutes frequently state, throughout the sev- 
eral years of the war, that the representatives from 
the preparative meetings were prevented by military 
interference from attending the monthly meeting. 
The writer has a very vivid recollection that many 
of the First- and Fifth-day meetings were held at 
Friends’ houses, owing to the meeting-house being 
unsuitable to hold meetings in. 

Yet with all the dangers attending going to and 
from meeting it seems that very few were dropped, 
and in the case of the representatives appointed to 
attend the quarterly meetings, although not all able 
to attend, there was without an exception one or 
more present with the reports. And when we re- 
member that many of the Friends who were prom- 
inent in the meetings in those days, have since been 
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called to their reward, and the mantle laid down by 
them has been taken up by their successors, it is a 
reminder that ere long we too must follow them, 
leaving the affairs of the church to those who are to 
be faithful standard-bearers, with a sincere hope that 
our valuable testimonies may be upheld for future 


generations. A FRIenp. 
Frederick County, Va. 
FRIENDS ,IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


In this day of progress and advanced thought, we 
read with pleasure the suggestion of measures which 
a generation ago would have seemed wholly imprac- 
ticable. 

The subject of the reunion or reuniting of 
Friends, though beset with difficulties, is worthy of 
consideration, and will awaken thought and perhaps 
lead to good results. But I only took up my pen to 
tell of a pleasant meeting of that kind which we 
have in San Francisco. It was formerly a meeting of 
the Orthodox Friends, but was not under the care of 
any monthly meeting——was simply a First-day 
meeting. 

Their numbers became smaller, and some of our 
branch moving to the city attended it, and were 
welcomed by them, for they increased the numbers. 
Of late years it has been half composed of our 
branch. Great harmony and unity prevails, and all 
seem to feel as though they were simply Friends. 
No disputes ever arose on minor points, and all seem 
drawn to each other in love. Formerly an agéd Or- 
thodox Friend preached to us, and latterly a member 
of our branch ; both acceptably. 

Why could not such meetings be held in many 
parts of our country where there are but few Friends 
of either branch? Thus “gathering up the frag- 
ments that nothing be lost,’ each and all being 
thankful for the privilege of mingling with, and 
worshiping with any whoare Friends. Do we rightly 
estimate these privileges and the principles secured 
to us at so great a cost by persecuted Friends of for- 
mer days? 

The time may come when it will seem right to all 
to lay aside sectarian feeling and minor matters, and 
attend only to the “ weightier matters of the law ;” 
and being drawn together in that love which over- 
cometh fear and difficulties, unite on the common 
platform of Friends. Recognizing not the branch, 
but the principles. This, if desirable, might be pos- 
sible with the coming generation. If we trust the 
matter to Him “ who doeth all things well,” He may 
yet bring these things to pass, if it,is His pleasure. 


8. E. M. 
Oakland, Cal. 


Without steadiness of character in social life, 
there can be no true fellowship. Accomplishments 
may please, beauty may charm, fluency and grace 
may attract; but to win confidence and respect, to be 
trusted and relied upon, the man or woman must be 
stable in character, self poised, true to promises, 
punctual, uniting firmness to geniality, and steadfast- 
ness to good nature. 


HEALING AND HURTING SHADOWS. 


Rosert Cottyer wisely says in his volume entitled 
“ Nature and Life”: 

“Friends, I wonder whether we have any deep 
consciousness of the shadow we are weaving about 
our children in the home; whether we ever ask our- 
selves if, in the far future, when we are dead 
and gone, the shadow our home casts now, will 
stretch over them for bane or blessing. We possibly 
are full of anxiety to do our best, and to make our 
homes sacred to the children. We want them to 
come up right, to turn out good men and women, to 
be an honor and praise to the home out of which 
they sprang. But this is the pity and the danger, 
that, while we may not come short in any real duty 
of father and mother, we may yet cast no healing 
and sacramental shadow over the child. Believe 
me my friends, it was not in the words he said, in the 
pressure of the hand, in the kiss, that the blessing 
lay which Jesus gave to the little ones, when he took 
them in hisarms. So itis not in these, but in the 
shadow of my innermost self; in that which is to us 
what the perfume is to the flower, or soul within a 
soul,—it is that which, to the child, and in the home, 
is more than the tongue of men or angels, or proph- 
ecy or knowledge, or faith that will move mountains, 
or devotion that will give the body to be burned. 

I look back with wonder on that old time, and 
ask myself how it is that the things which I sup- 
pose my father and mother built on especially to 
mold me to.a right manhood, are forgotten and lost 
out of my life. But the thing they hardly ever 
thought of—the shadow of blessing cast by the home; 
the tender, unspoken love; the sacrifices made and 
never thought of, it was so natural to make them; 
ten thousand little things, so simple as to attract no 
notice, and yet so sublime as I look back at them,— 
they fill my heart with tenderness, and my eyes with 
tears, when I rememberthem. All these things, and 
all that belong to them, still come over me, and cast 
the shadow that forty years, many of them lived 
in a new world, cannot destroy. 

I fear few persons know what a supreme and 
holy thing is the shadow cast by the home over es- 
pecially the first seven years of this life of the child. 
I think the influence that comes in this way is the 
very breath and bread of life. I may do other things 
for duty or principle or religious training ; they are 
all, by comparison, as when I cut and trim a vine, 
and when I let the sunshine and rain fall on it—the 
one may aid the life, the other is the life. 


“ PARENTS must give good exampleand reverent de- 
portment in the face of their children. And all those 
instances of charity which usually endear each other 
—sweetness of conversation—affability, frequent ad- 
monition—all significations of love and tenderness, 
care and watchfulness, must be expressed toward 
children ; that they may look upon their parents as 
their friends and patrons, their defense and sanctu- 
ary, their treasure and their guide.”—Jeremy Taylor. 





Goop resolutions may often fail, and yet grow 
gradually into good habits—Hdward Wigglesworth. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 18. 

Firta Monta 61a, 1888. 
Topic: JUDGMENT. 
GoLDEN Text: “ But if we discerned ourselves, we should not 
be judged.”"—I. Cor. 11:31. 
READ Matt. 25: 31-46. 
Tus vivid picture which Jesus gave his disciples of 
the judgment has generally been regarded as por- 
traying the final verdict of our Heavenly Father 
upon the actions of the whole buman family. It has 
been held as a doctrine of the Christian Church that 
this verdict will be pronounced at some time in the 
far-off future, when the souis of all who have lived 
upon the earth, will be summoned to appear before 
him and answer for the deeds done in the body. The 
words of Paul (II. Cor. 5:10), “ For we must all be 
made manifest before the judgment-seat of Christ: 
that each one may receive the things done in the 
body, according to what he hath done, whether it be 
good or bad,” have been regarded as teaching essen- 
tially the same. 

Friends believe and teach that the judgment por- 
trayed by Jesus is that experience of an individual 
which follows any course of action that is broughtin 
review before his conscience, and upon examination 
in the light of the Divine spirit is shown to be ap- 
proved or disapproved, as the case may be, “ their 
conscience bearing witness therewith, and their 
thoughts one with another accusing or else excusing 
them in the day when God judgeth (or shall judge) 
the secrets of men.” 

This judgment may and does take place whenever 
there is a feeling or sense of some deviation from the 
line of duty or responsibility marked out for our 
course, so that the testimony of the Apostle (I. Tim. 
5: 24-25) is verified : “‘ Some men’s sins are evident, 
going before unto judgment; and some men also 
they follow after. In like manner also there are good 
works that are evident; and such as are otherwise 
cannot be hid.” 

So believing and so teaching that our actions, be 
they good or evil, are brought to judgment every day 
we live, our great concern should be to stand ap- 
proved of God, and if through unfaithfulness, con- 
demnation is experienced, to seek forgiveness and 
restoration through repentance and amendment of 
life. This being the habitual exercise of the soul, 
there is no room for fear as to what the final sentence 
may disclose. 

The religion of the Society of Friends, which, in 
the absence of a better name, we may simply term 
“ Quakerism,” deals essentially with the present time 
and with the present life. It is eminently for now and 
here that it is concerned. “The Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand ;” “ Know ye not the Kingdom of God is 
within you?” “The hour cometh and now is;” 
“ Behold, now is the acceptable time; behold now is 
the day of salvation.” These Scriptural expressions 
set forth the views of Friends. Some one has said: 
“Lost souls are simply those who have lost their 
way,’—they are souls that have left their Guide, 
turned from his directing influence, forsaken the 
fountain of all good, and strayed into ways of trans- 
gression and paths of sin. To them, as to usall when 





we turn (even for the moment) from the path of rec- 
titude, comes the reproving spirit, the condemning 
conscience, the remorse of soul; and it comes in 
greater or less degree as we more or less preserve our 
soul sensitive to his influence. This is the eternal 
judgment, transpiring every day and hour through- 
out our lives. 

There is, however, another phase of the judgment 
equally as important as that of the evil-doer,—it is 
the judgment of right action. Who has not known 
this approving voice in the soul, the feeling of joy and 
peace and heavenly comfort that follows obedience 
to the impressions of duty that are continually pres- 
ent with us? Have we not felt this Kingdom of God 
within us, and have we not experienced the joy of 
the present salvation from sin when we have resisted 
evil thoughts, impure desires, and sinful temptations ? 
This is the judgment that we should earnestly seek, 
which we should strive to merit, and thus striving, 
we shall in good measure attain. This is the judg- 
ment Paul refers to when he says: “ But if we dis- 
cerned ourselves, we should not be judged.” That is 
to say, if we continually bring our thoughts, words, 
and actions under the control of the Divine principle 
within us, by thus discerning ourselves, or, as a col- 
lateral translation makes it, by thus discriminating 
ourselves, we shall not be judged, for our lives will 
then be in harmony with the Divine Spirit, the im- 
mortal life of God. 

And here comes the culmination of the religion 
that thus deals eminently with the “now” and 
“here.” This communion of the soul with God lifts 
it above the limitations of the present and gives it 
an inspiration of the immortal life, gives it a realiza- 
tion that the death of the body cannot separate us 
from the Infinite Spirit that has so interfused our 
spirits here, and fills us with a reliant hope, that in 
the life beyond God still will care for us, and that 
his infinite love will bless us evermore. 


Speecu is one of the distinctive characteristics of 
humanity, and one of its most valuable possessions, 
It is the means through which thought becomes con- 
scious of itself and the body it assumes, in order to 
become apprehended by the world. It is the bridge 
by which we cross from our own individuality to that 
of another, carrying the knowledge, affection, and 
sympathy which alone bind us together, and make 
society possible. Yet like all other good things it is 
abused. It is used in wrong ways, at wrong times, 
and too copiously, until silence, from being the em- 
blem of vacuity and lifelessness, comes to be re- 
garded rather as a token of wisdom, and is honored 
by the epithet—golden. There is no doubt that we 
all talk too much and too carelessly, with too little 
judgment, too little sympathy, too little charity. If 
there is one thing in which we all, and especially the 
young, need instruction, it is as to when and under 
what circumstances to choose silence rather than 
speech, 


THE condition of the world would be improved, 
if men were to think less of the dishonor of submit- 
ting to wrong and more of the dishonor of doing it. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 28, 1888. 
THE ANNUAL QUERIES. 
As the time for the answering of all the queries in 
the subordinate meetings of our Religious Society 
is at hand, the concern arises that there be, if possi- 
ble, clear and comprehensive answers given, so that 
understand the true state of affairs. Of 
course, in the condensation necessary for them to 
reach the Yearly Meeting, it is not to be expected 
nor desired that detailed answers be sent there; but in 


all can 


the home meetings if instead of “ generally clear ” or 
“mostly free,” plain statements are made—not per- 
sonal ones—as to how many “ offenders” we have, if 
it can be done, especially in reference to our Fourth 
Query, we will ourselves be adhering to “ plainness of 
speech,” and avoid the impression being given that 
many more are “ offenders” than is actually the case. 
We, in common with the rest of mankind, have 
many in our midst who are inclined to see the darker 
side of life; and such are easily discouraged by half 
truths and better able to work and endure if they 
know the whole truth. 

If we have that love one for another that our 
Second Query enjoins, we will be able to speak 
plainly, for it is the good of all we have at heart; and 
even transgressors may be reached if the right spirit 
is manifested. A feeling, too, arises, that in this ex- 
cellent concern for the best welfare of Society, which 
in the past gave rise to the formation of the queries, 
more attention should be given to the gathering of 
all to hear them answered. Care should be especially 
taken to invite the lukewarm, not only to the large 
meetings, but to the “ primaries,” or preparative meet- 
ings, that these*may know for themselves how we 
stand. Overseers should be careful to perform their 
part in the right spirit, searching for the truth in love, 
and not permit any formal or lifeless answers to be 
presented. 

In one instance of which we have knowledge, an 
adjourned preparative meeting was held, to which 
special invitations were extended, with the re- 
sult of persons being present that had never heard the 
queries answered, most of these being so situated 
they could only attend public worship on the First- 
day of the week. In that particular locality there is 
an increase in interest in business meetings. 

If in these small gatherings greater encourage- 
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ment were given to the younger members to partici- 
pate, there could be no better school in which to 
learn of our principles, for when some one puts the 
query, “what do we Friends mean by plainness of 
speech ?” fine opportunity for instruction is right at 
hand. The idea too much prevails that a few only 
need respond to the business of the meeting, the 
many sitting in silence, and judging sometimes from 
after expressions, not always a satisfied silence. And 
it is in the preparative meetings that we should en- 
deavor to have general participation by giving, if pos- 
sible, a feeling to those assembled that it is a family 
gathering on church affairs in which all should share 
the work and responsibility. 

An intelligent comprehension of our book of dis- 
cipline would then obtain, and bright minds would 
aid us in seeing wherein it should be changed to meet 
the requirements of our age, and yet not take from it 
aught that it possesses to hold us to a high moral and 
religious standard. Such meetings might with profit 
be made conversational; always, however, bearing in 
mind that most excellent of our Advices, “ in conduct- 
ing the affairs of our meetings, Friends, endeavor to 
manage them in the peaceable spirit and manner of 
Jesus, with decency, forbearance, and love of each 
other.” 

If our members were more thoroughly interested 
in all the business transactions at the home meet- 
ings, the strength would extend to the larger gather- 
ings, the influence would be felt in mingling in general 


' society,and the name of Friend would carry weight 


not so much from outward garb and speech as from 
character manifest in word and action. 

Many persons believe the trainingabove mentioned 
to be the work of tbe home, or, in later years, the First- 
day school, and in these should be given the begin- 
ning precepts, but let these precepts be interestingly 
confirmed in the meetings and the result will be to at- 
tach us closer to our Society. Just as work for it in- 
creases our interest,so the feeling that we are in- 
debted to it for confirming our high morality, as well 
as deepening our spirituality, will enlarge its claims 
upon us. 


PHILADELPHIA Yearly Meeting, this year, will begin 
its sessions for business on the 14th of next month. 
Arrangements for reduced rates of fare have been 
made, as usual, by the committee of Philadelphia 
Friends in charge of the subject, and a notice giving 
the details will be found in the advertising columns 
of the present issue of the paper. 





We have had, recently, some complaints from sub- 
scribers that they do not receive their papers punc- 
tually. Weare investigating the cause of the trou- 
ble, and shall endeavor to have it corrected. 





MARRIAGES. 

BARTLETT—DIXON.—On Fourth-day, Fourth month 
4th, 1888, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 16 West 
Madison street, Baltimore, by Friends’ ceremony, I. Kemp 
Bartlett, Jr., son of I. Kemp and Virginia C. Bartlett, of 
Baltimore, and Mary Garrett, daughter of Robert B. and 
S. Amanda Dixon, of Talbot county, Md. 

GAWTHROP—TANGUY.—In Wilmington, Del., on 
Fourth month 11th, 1888, at the residence of the bride’s 
uncle, Allen Speakman, according to the order of Friends, 
William A. Gawthrop, of Kennett Square, Pa.,and Frances 
A. Tanguy, of Wilmington, Del. 

WEBSTER—SHARPLESS.—On Fifth-day, 19th of 
Fourth month, 1888, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
under the care of Penn’s Grove Monthly Meeting, Chester 
county, Pa., William Webster, son of Chalkley and Mar- 
garet C. Webster, of Upper Oxford, Chester county, and 
Anna M. Sharpless, daughter of Samuel and Sarah H. 
Sharpless, of Hockessin, Del. 


DEATHS. 

BROSIUS.—In West Fallowfield, Chester county, Pa., 
2ist of Fourth month, 1888, J. Comly Brosins; a life-long 
and valued member of Penn’s Grove Monthly Meeting. 

CROASDALE.—Fourth month 18th, 1888, at Langhorne, 
Bucks county, Pa., Mary R., widow of Robert Croasdale, 
in her 96th year; a member of Middletown Monthly Meeting 

GREAVES.—In West Chester, Pa., on Fourth} month 
23d, 1888, Mary Greaves, in the 9lst year of her age; an 
esteemed member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 

LIPPINCOTT.—At her residence, in Camden, N. J., 
Fourth month 18th, 1888, Mary S., widow of Isaac Lippin- 
cott, late of Moorestown, N. J., in her 87th year; an ap- 
proved minister and for many years clerk of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of women Friends. 

PANCOAST-—Fourth month 20th, 1888, Hallie J., wife 
of Samuel H. Pancoast, 28 years of age. Fuueral from res- 
idence of James C. Pancoast, Woodstown, N. J. 

PAUL.—At Bristol, Pa., Fourth month 18th, 1888, John 
8. Paul, formerly of Bensalem, in his 72d year; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 

TAYLOR.—At his home, in Minneapolis, Minn., on 
Fourth month 23d, 1888, Benjamin Taylor, aged 63 years. 
He was the son of Rachel and the late Lowdnes Taylor, of 
West Goshen, Pa., and a member of Birmingham Monthly 
Meeting, held at West Chester, Pa. 

TRUMP.—Fourth month 14th, 1888, Anna H., daughter 
of Charles Newbold and Helen M. Trump, of Wilmington, 
Del., and grand-daughter of the late John Needles, of Bal- 
timore, Md., in her 28th year; a member of Wilmington 
Monthly Meeting. 

WEEKS.—At his residence, in Somers, Westchester 
county, N. Y., on the 29th of Seventh month, 1868, Silas 
Weeks, aged nearly 74 years; and on the morning of the 
9th of Third month, 1888, Sarah S. Weeks, widow of Silas 
Weeks, in her 93d year; members of Amawalk Monthly 
Meeting. 


AT a meeting of the Mutual Aid Association of Friends, 
held Fourth month! 6th, 1888, the following minute, pro- 
posed by Samuel S. Ash, was adopted : 

We desire to place upon record our appreciation of the 
services of M. Dawson Richards, for many years the effi- 
cient Secretary of the ‘“‘ Mutual Aid Association of Friends,” 
who departed this life on the 29th day of Third month, 
i888, aged 58 years. 

He was conspicuous for clearness of comprehension and 
gentle ness of manners, combined with an obliging dispo- 
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sition and a watchful care over the affairs of the Associa- 
tion and the interests of its members, which endeared him 
to all of us, and we are ready to ask, how can his place be 
filled ? 

Extracted from the minutes. 
RIcHARD Moore, Acting Secretary. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


MARY S. LIPPINCOTT. 
“ FAREWELL, precious mother in Israel,” was the ejac- 
ulation of the heart as we gathered round the casket 





to take a last look of our beloved and venerated 
friend . 

Truly was she as a loving mother in our Religious 
Society, ever solicitous for the best welfare of its mem- 
bers of every age and for the promotion and sus- 
taining of the precious testimonies of Truth, given us 
to bear distinctively to the world. In her daily 
walking this concern was consistently exemplified, 
and we view her bright example of Christian meek- 
ness, humility, and love, as paramount even to the 
noble attributes of mind and of intellect with which 
she was gifted. These were cultivated, expanded, 
and enriched, but always in subservience to the 
higher law, and the unquestioned requirements of 
her Heavenly Father. By a close attention to the re- 
vealings of his will, her comprehensive mind was led 
along ina path of true simplicity and great useful- 
ness, socially and religiously. 

During many years her literary talents were occu- 
pied asa preceptress ; in this sphere she coupled with 
the diffusion of useful knowledge an earnest concern 
to instil into the youthful mind a love for the good 
and reverence for the Truth,—and many there are 
who cherish a grateful remembrance of her pure 
teachings and the promptings of her tender interest 
for their welfare. Through all the trials and vicissi- 
tudes that were meted unto her, there was ever a 
firm reliance upon the Divine Arm for support and 
guidance, and with a true nobility of character she 
was enabled to rise superior to the depressing cares 
of life, and to pursue with energy the duties allotted 
to her. 

In her gospel labors as a minister, there was a flu- 
ency, a fervency, and a persuasiveness that touched 
the heart and met the witness within. Her close ac- 
quaintance with the invaluable Scripture writings 
and her readiness in illustrating these to the com- 
prehension of the simplest understanding, were re- 
markable, and in social interviews with her friends 
her mind was sometimes led in this direction, greatly 
to the enjoyment and edification of the quiet listen- 
ers to her words of wisdom and applicability. 

As a disciplinarian she was clear-sighted and 
prompt, and a willing and efficient laborer in the 
concerns and interests of our Religious Society. Her 
place in our annual assemblies has been as a mother 
indeed,—watching over, counselling, and encouraging 
in the pathway of obedience and to a firm adherence 
to the principles and testimonies, the order and dis- 
cipline which have characterized us as a people. 
That with all our acknowledged deficiencies, we suf- 
fer them not to discourage, but to stimulate to 
greater dedication and faithfulness. 
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Thus, in all the departments of life and discharge 
of duty, we view our departed friend as having been 
a favored instrument for good, whose memory is 
very precious. And as we pass from this brief re- 
view of her long and well-spent life, it is with a feel- 
ing not of mournfulness, but rather of gratulation, 


that as the fully ripened grain, her sanctified spirit is 
blessedlvy gathered to the heavenly garner of eternal 
rest and peace. 


‘ourth Month 22d. C. 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE— 
SUSAN ROBERTS. 


In the removal of Susan Roberts from this world by 
death, the W. C. A. of Philadelphia loses one who 
amidst many engagements and varied labors for the 
Religious Society of Friends, of which she was a 
most active and faithful member, a teacher, and a 
Jeader, found time to aid them in their emergencies 
just when and where her aid was most needed. 
When the Evening Classes commenced several years 
ago at the Seventh St. House as an experiment, most 
of the teachers were volunteers. Among these no 
one entered more heartily into the work than Susan 
Roberts whose kindly manner and skill in teaching 
soon attracted a large class. 

In her earnest, devoted life, nothing seemed more 
characteristic than to help all within her influence 
who needed help. While making alist of her pupils 
at the Seventh Street Home she was struck witha 
familiar name. Inquiry taught that the unusually 
attractive looking girl was the daughter of a widow 
who had found a humble position whereby to relieve 
her mother from her support. Susan Roberts de- 
cided to do what she could for this pupil—and solic- 
ited a few friends to aid her. Her efforts resulted in 
the collection of sufficient funds to place the girl in 
a college where the art of teaching holds a prominent 
place—Swarthmore. She remained at college, thus 
supported, until she passed an examination which 
resulted in obtaining a position as teacher. Since 
Miss Roberts’ death, it has come to light that, un- 
known to her most intimate friends, she had edu- 
cated at her own expense several girls otherwise un- 
provided for, paying both their board and tuition. 
Meantime, she was always quick to tell of the gener- 
ous and helpful deeds of others. 

When the classes were removed to the Race street 
public school house, Miss Roberts went.through cold 
and storm two evenings each week to give instruc- 
tion to those whosought it at her hand,—for, in addi- 
tion to the class of the W. C. A. meeting at the Race 
street publicschool house, she had a large class at the 
New Century Working Wo man’s Club. 

Again, when the question arose as to the practica- 
bility of placing the monthly paper into the hands 
of a Committee of Managers, who would do the edi- 
torial work of Faith and Works without expense to 
the Association, it was her influence and example, as 
one of the editors of the Frtenps’ INTELLIGENCER, 
that was urged as a precedent and that resulted in the 
appointment of an Editorial Committee that still 
continues. Her remarkable knowledge of literature, 
her love for the best books, and her experience in 


the selection, reviewing, and purchasing works for 
the library of Race Street Meeting led her to take a 
lively interest in the welfare of the Arch Street library 
and its readers. 

Her sympathy with the: brave industrious girls 
who attended the classes and the library was ever 
warm, intelligent, and constant. In her death they 
have lost a true and faithful friend who used the rare 
talents bestowed upon her with the strongest desire 
to do good and thus to manifest the “ Indwelling 
Christ.”—C. A. B. in Faith and Works. 








ABINGTON MONTHLY MEETING 
PROPERTY. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

On the Fifth-day of Second month, 1697, John 
Barnes, of Springhead, Abington township, deeded to 
certain trustees (named) 130 acres of land “ towards 
the erecting of a meeting-house for Friends, and to- 
wards the maintenance of a school for the use and 
service of such as they, the said trustees, and the 
survivor or survivors of them, by and with the ad- 
vice and direction of Friends belonging or to belong 
to the said monthly meeting, should in their said 
meetings from time to time see cause to order and 
direct.” It is recited in the deed made during the 
lifetime of John Barnes, that no person or persons 
shall act as trustees who shall be declared “ out of 
unity” with the monthly meeting, he having known 
what the then recent separation by the followers of 
George Keith meant; they having been numerous 
enough to retain possession of the Oxford Meeting 
property,—now Oxford Church, in Philadelphia 
county. 

John Barnes deeded, he says, his property of 130 
acres to “ the People of God called Quakers,” for the 
above mentioned purpose, and he says, “ for no other 
intent or purpose whatever.” The property is ten 
miles north of Philadelphia, and the land is in a high 
state of cultivation, and on it are situated the old 
meeting-house and _ school-house, with the new 
school-bailding adjoining, and with two sets of farm 
buildings. The land in the neighborhood has be- 
come, for suburban pur poses, very valuable, bringing 
from $1,000 to $1,500 per acre. The trustees of Ab- 
ington Monthly Meeting property have frequently 
leased the land, two leases of ninety-nine years hav- 
ing expired some years since; and if it is desired 
they could, no doubt, lease the property, or as much 
as would be wanted, for “ 999 years ” for the purposes 
of the “George School.” We have a grand site for 
such a purpose, with a heavy spring of water,— 
“ Springhead,”—adjoining. The new school build- 
ing could be utilized as a-boarding-house. The an- 
cient meeting-house would be convenient to all for 
the purpose of Divine worship, and this is certainly 
very desirable in the choice of a site for the new 
school, 

Abington Friends will not solicit any in this mat- 
ter; they merely suggest it, and would inquire of 
Friends whether they know of such other advan- 
tages that can be had as a free gift to the Society. 

Davip Newport. 
Abington, Fonrth month 16. 
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SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


—Dr. Spencer J. Trotter, of Philadelphia, son of 
the artist, Newbold H. Trotter, has been appointed 
“Lecturer in Charge of the Department of Natural 
History ” in the place of Dr. Charles 8. Dolley, re- 
signed. Dr. Dolley’s health, under the strain of his 
engagements at Swarthmore and the University of 
Pennsylvania, showed signs of failure,and he was 
obliged to confine himself to the duties of the latter 
institution, much to the regret of his students and all 
others connected with Swarthmore. 

—Dr. Leuf, “Assistant Director of Physical Cul- 
ture” in the University of Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed to direct the exercises in Athletics during 
the Spring Term. He will come to the College for 
this purpose two afternoons of each week. 

—Minnie S. Blakie, a former instructor at Swarth- 
more, has been appointed to take charge of the 
classes in Elocution for the remainder of the year, in 
place of Susan W. Gillam who resigns in conse- 
quence of ill health. 

—Silas 8S. Neff, of St. David’s, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed to give special instruction to the Seniors in 
their preparations for the Exercises of Commenc- 
ment, 

—Daniel Underhill, of Jericho, L. I., a member of 
the Board of Managers, was present at the meeting 
on First-day morning, the 22d inst. 

—The Spring “Athletic Sports” will be held on 
Seventh-day, Fifth month, 12th. 

—The new rule for Commencement appointments 
has been announced. There will be six speakers; 
two chosen from the Department of Arts and Letters, 
considered as one division; two from the Depart- 


ments of Science and Engineering, considered as one | 


division; and two from the remaining members of 
the class after these four have been taken out. All 
the appointments are made in the order of Scholar- 
ship. The Commencement promises to be one of 
universal interest, this year. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE USEFULNESS OF SWARTHMORE. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

SINcE there is some questioning about Swarthmore’s 
usef ]negs, it would be fitting for some one who has 
been personally benefitted by a four years’ course un- 
der her tender care, to weild the pen in her defense. 
Everybody should have been convinced by this time 
that if the Society is to retain those who crave a lib- 
eral education, Friends must liberally support a col- 
lege, as well as elementary schools. Such at least 
has been the experience of all other denominations 
that are not merely names in the list of sects. Look 
at the Catholics. They have four large boarding- 
schools in addition to a number of day schools in 
close proximity to Philadelphia, not to mention the 
great number of institutions in the city itself. Look 
at their fine high school building, the gift of a single 
person. Since Friends contribute much less for the 
support of the Church than members of other de- 
nominations, they should be more generous towards 
their schools. 








The writer, from a two year experience at 
Swarthmore, can testify that it was she that taught 
him to prize his birthright. Perhaps many will say 
that his home influence may have been at fault. Be 
that as it may, it is doubtless the counterpart of 
many other homes where there is no systematic 
study of the Scriptures and of the testimonies of 
prominent Friends. 

“ The remedy,” as E. A. H. has so well said, “ lies 
not in restricting the aid to Swarthmore, but in ex- 
tending the beneficence here so well begun, to those 
schools and academies under the care of Friends 
which will act as nurseries for the College.” 

R. H. 


COLLEGE FELLOWSHIPS FOR WOMEN. 


Mrs. PresipEnt, Delegates, and Friends of the Inter- 
national Council of Women: I beg to call your at- 
tention to-night to the benefits of a movement quite 
new in the history of higher education, the founding 
of college fellowships for women. And lest there 
should be any misapprehension, let me ask you, in 
the beginning, not to confound fellowships with 
scholarships. 

Scholarships are commonly aids granted to under- 
graduates to enable them to complete a college course, 
when they have pecuniary need of such assistance, 
or they are sometimes given, as at Cornell University, 
to those candidates for admission who pass the best 
examinations, ability alone being considered. Most 
of our colleges offer scholarships. 

Fellowships, on the other hand, are honors con- 
ferred on graduates who have shown special pro- 
ficiency in some subject, to give them opportunity for 
advanced study of a high character. 

The holder of a fellowship is expected to reside at 
the college and to continue her work in the main in- - 
dependently, but may have the supervisio as- 
sistance of professors, the use of libraries and appa- 
ratus. Beside free residence and tuition, an amount 
is usually granted her, about equal to the expenses of 
a college year. 

The advantages of fellowships are two-fold: 1st, 
to the college; 2d, to the holder of the fellowship. 

The scholarship and culture of the college are pro- 
moted by the presence of a number of students of ad- 
vanced standing, pursuing special researches with en- 
thusiasm and devotion. A beneficial influence is ex- 
erted upon the entire life of the institution. The fel- 
lows are naturally leaders in the debating societies, 
the literary and scientific organizations. The under- 
graduates are aided by observing the aims and meth- 
ods of students of longer experience. 

The fellowships bridge over, in a measure, that 
unfortunate gulf which often lies between the faculty 
and the great body of the students. Occupying an 
intermediate position between tbe two, the fellows, 
if they will, may frequently render substantial as- 
sistance to the undergraduates, whose difficulties they 
understand because they have so recently been in 

the same position themselves, while it may perhaps 
1Read by Cora A. Benneson, A. M., LL.-D., (Michigan Univer- 
sity), Fellow in History at Bryn Mawr College, at the International 


Council of Women held in Washington, D. C., Third month 26th, 
1888. 
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be helpful for professors, at times, to know from those 
more constantly associated with the students than it 
is possible for them to be, how far their methods are 
meeting the needs of their classes. 

To the holder of a fellowship, its value will de- 
pend, of course, upon her personal ability. At the 
least it is an opportunity to test her power. If she 
have natural fitness for her work and habits of in- 
dustry, she may obtain a grasp of her subject which 
will lead to exceptional usefulness and success. If 
the fellowship fall to one of rare talent, she may be 
enabled thereby to add directly to the sum of the 
world’s knowledge. 

The spheres of human thought have now so wid- 
ened that, in order to render any important service 
in the way of original work, it is necessary to become 
a specialist. A fellowship offers the best conditions 
for this. The student is relieved from care as to ma- 
terial wants. She has at her command libraries, labo- 
ratories, and all of the college appliances for research 
and experiment, with a previous training which 
teaches her how to use these, and she has her time 
free from interruption. Only those can appreciate 
the full value of such aids who have tried to pursue 
investigations far from any good library or centre of 
learning, or amidst pressing social claims. 

The usual curriculum of a college covers so wide 
a variety of topics that, even under the elective sys- 
tem, it offers little opportunity for specializing ; nor 
is it well to specialize until the foundations of a lib- 
eral education are laid. Buta fellowship comes as a 
supplement to a college course, after the tastes are 
clearly defined, and then the attention may be di- 
rected to one subject with hope of mastering it, and 
without great danger of narrowness. 

The system of fellowships was introduced into this 
country from Great Britain, but, like most of the in- 
stitutions we have borrowed from her, has been va- 
riously modified to suit American ideas. For a long 
time the older colleges of our country have offered 
such honors to men. Harvard has 13 fellowships, 
Yale 3, Columbia 7, Princeton 7, Washington and Lee 
University 1, Pennsylvania University 1. These have 
been restricted, with a few exceptions, to their own 
graduates. To develop the system on a broader plan 
and to make it a most conspicuous success was re- 
served for Johns Hopkins University. It opened its 
twenty fellowships to graduates from any college, 
and, as a consequence, has drawn to itself from the 
best talent of all. To-day, when a professor’s chair 
is vacant, his successor is quite apt to be sought among 
the fellows of Johns Hopkins University. 

Similar results are to be hoped from the founding 
of college fellowships for women. Notonly will they 
offer opportunity for excellence in the chosen special- 
ties, but institutions will know where to look when 
they wish professors or teachers in those subjects. 
To-day, even in the colleges exclusively for women, 
with the exception of Wellesley, there is a much 
larger number of men than women in the faculties, 
while few of our leading coéducational institutions 
have yet recognized the attainments of their women 
graduates by appointments to professorships. 

At present the fellowships open to women are 





eight at Cornell University, six at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, one at Wesleyan University. 

The eight fellowships at Cornell are conferred 
upon men and women on equal terms, while a portion 
of the Sage fund, amounting to $50,000, has been set 
apart for the establishment of scholarships and fel- 
lowships for women exclusively. The appointments 
are for one year, or in cases of exceptional merit, for 
two vears. 

Of the six fellowships at Bryn Mawr, five are open 
to graduates of any college of good standing, and, 
“ generally speaking, are given to the candidate who 
has studied the longest or whose work affords the 
best promise of future success.” (See Bryn Mawr 
College programme.) They are awarded in the sub- 
jects Biology, History, Mathematics, Greek,and Eng- 
lish. One, the European fellowship, is restricted to 
Bryn Mawr graduates, is unlimited as to subject, and 
entitles to a year’s study at some foreign University. 
Thus far the Bryn Mawr fellowships have been held 
by twelve persons. Of these, beside the five still at 
the college, one is associate professor of history at 
Vassar, a second has a responsible place in the U.S. 
Bureau of Agriculture in this city, a third holds a col- 
lege position in Greek, two are continuing their 
studies, the one in Nova Scotia, the other at the Uni- 
versity of Zurich, two are teaching in normal schools. 

The fellowship of Wesleyan University is awarded 
to that member of its senior class who shall pass the 
best examination in Greek. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology offers 
five graduate scholarships which are in effect fellow- 
ships. 

Although Johns Hopkins University does not com- 
monly open its doors to women, it has done so on one 
occasion. Mrs. Christine Ladd Franklin was invited 
by the trustees for three years (1879-1882) to continue 
her studies at the University, and was granted the 
regular stipendium of a fellow. Her specialty is 
mathematics. 

The alumni of Michigan University are raising a 
fund to establish one or more fellowships of $8,000, 
which will afford each an annual income of $400. 

A fellowship at Michigan University is now offered 
by the Western Association of Collegiate Alumnz to 
that one of its members who shall present the most 
satisfactory thesis before June 15th, 1888, the decision 
to be referred to a joint committee of the members of 
the faculty and of the association. This fellowship 
is not restricted to a year, but is subject to the fac- 
ulty’s approval of work dune, an arrangement which 
seems preferable to the one year system, since that 
hardly gives time for extended investigation, and 
under the limitation, work well begun may be dropped 
for lack of opportunity to complete it. 

In Great Britain, fellowships have often been con- 
ferred for life, but now a custom of limiting them to 
six years is gaining favor. The benefits which have 
resulted to the literary and scientific world from Eng- 
lish fellowships will be apparent, if one glance at the 
title pages in any well selected library and notice how 
often we are indebted for the most fruitful investiga- 
tions of special subjects to the holders of fellowships. 

At Newnham College, Cambridge, England, there 
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is already one fellowship for women (called, biibiataek 
a studentship), while another is about to be endowed. 

There seems, indeed, no way at present in which 
the higher education of women can be advanced so 
effectively as by the founding of fellowships for them 
in our colleges where none now exist, and in adding 
to their number where they have already been estab- 
lished. 


“THE KINGDOM OF GOD IS WITHIN YOU.” 
Tuy kingdom here ? 
Lord, can it be? 
Searching and seeking everywhere 
For many a year, 
‘Thy kingdom come,” has been my prayer. 
Was that dear kingdom all the while so near? 


Blinded and dull 

With selfish sin, 
Have I been sitting at the gates 

Called Beautiful, 
Where Thy fair angel stands and waits, 
With hand upon the lock to let me in? 


Was I the wall 

Which barred the way, 
Darkening the glory of thy grace, 

Hiding the ray 
Which, shining out as from thy very face, 
Had shown to other men the perfect day ? 


Was I the bar 
Which shut me out 
From the full joyance which they taste 
" Whose spirits are 
Within thy Paradise embraced,— 
Thy blessed Paradise, which seemed so far ? 


The vision swells : 
I seem to catch 
Celestial breezes, rustling low 
The asphodels, 
Where, swaying softly ever to and fro, 
Moves each fair saint who in thy presence dwells. 


Let me not sit 

Another hour, 
Idly awaiting what js mine to win, 

Blinded in wit. 
Lord Jesus, rend these walls of self and sin ; 
Beat down the gate, that I may enter it. 


—Susan Coolidge. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
[Lines written by Louisa M. Alcott on the death of her mother.] 
MysTerious death! who in a single hour 
Life’s gold can so refine ; 
And by thy art divine 
Change mortal weakness to immortal power ! 


Bending beneath the weight of eighty years, 
Spent with the noble strife 
Of a victorious life, 
We watched her fading heavenward through our tears. 


But, ere the sense of loss our hearts had wrung, 
A miracle was wrought, 
And swift as happy thought 

She lived again, brave, beautiful, and young. 


Age, pain, and sorrow dropped the veils they wore, 
And showed the tender eyes 


Of angels in diese 
Whose discipline so patiently she bore. 


The past years brought their harvest rich and fair, 
While memory and love 
Together fondly wove 

A golden garland for the silver hair. 


How could we mourn like those who are bereft, 
When every pang of grief 
Found balm for its relief 

In counting up the treasures she had left? 


Faith that withstood the shocks of toil and time, 
Hope that defied despair, 
Patience that conquered care, 


And loyalty whose courage was sublime. 


The great deep heart that was a home for all; 
Just, eloquent, and strong, 
In protest against wrong ; 

Wide charity that knew no sin, no fall. 


The Spartan spirit that made life so grand, 
Mating poor, daily needs 
With high, heroic deeds, 

That wrested happiness from fate’s hard hand. 


We thought to weep, but sing for joy instead, 
Full of the grateful peace 
That follows her release; 

For nothing but the weary dust lies dead. 


Oh, noble woman! never more a queen 
Than in the laying down 
Of sceptre and of crown, 

To win a greater kingdom yet unseen; 


Teaching us how to seek the highest goal ; 
To earn the true success ; 
To live, to love, to bless, 

And make death proud to take a royal soul. 


THE LESSON OF THE LEAF. 
A SPRING MADRIGAL, 
BENEATH the waning, westering light, 
Across a ragged patch of snow, 
Which winter, in its haste to go, 
Had dropped, I wandered yesternight, 


No token, to my anxious sight, 
Of spring was in the nipping air ; 
Nor round the garden anywhere 
Did even a snowdrop show its white. 


No promise seemed abroad, no bright 
Suggestions of a fairer day, 
When leaden skies should lose their gray, 
And chill and gloom be banished quite. 


“ Just like my life,” Isaid. “The blight 
And blast of care so sweep my mind 
That not one hope is left behind 

To open, henceforth, to the light !” 


But stepping, in my oversight, 
Across a border, where had blown 
Clusters as rich as ever shown 

When summer-tide was at its height, 


I brushed aside—brown, shriveled, slight,— 
A last year’s leaf; and there, beneath 
The foldings of its close-wrapt sheath, 

In all the winter’s harsh despite, 
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A bud half open reared its head. 

“ Go to,” with sudden shame I said ; 
“Shall grief that’s overpast still blight 
My hopes, that else would blossom white?” 


—Margaret J. Preston, in S. S. Times. 


AN ALABASTER BOX. 


Ir was in those dreary days in Kansas when the 
grasshopper had become a burden in a far heavier 
sense than that which was in Solomon’s thought 
when he drew his picture of weary old age. Days 
when even strong, hopeful men grew desperate, and 
sent out their plea for help to their more blessed 
brethren whose farms and gardens and orchards the 
plague swarms had not visited ; days when it fared 
harder yet with the feeble and the lonely who knew 
not how to make their voices heard, or where to 
stretch their hands save in the sight of heaven. 
Men’s hearts move quickly to the cry of want, in 
spite of sin and selfishness, and very soon relief came 
pouring in from every quarter, as church after church 
presented the matter in the public congregation, and 
the press everywhere urged speedy and generous giv- 
ing. From one of these church services a lady went 
home, eager to contribute her share toward the re- 
lief fund, and especially interested at finding among 
those designated by the governors of the afflicted 
states to receive and distribute supplies, the name of 
a personal friend. She said to herself, “I, myself, 
will pack a special box, and send it to Mrs.B. There 
shall not be one thing in it which I would not be 
willing myself to use or to receive from a friend.” 

The box was filled in that fashion, and held store 
of new, comfortable, and valuable things—clothing, 
books, and bedding, and still there was space for one 
thing more. Three years before there had been 
taken from that household a precious mother, one of 
those gentle saints whom, as Beecher once said, God 
sometimes lets linger on through an Indian summer 
of life just to show us how beautiful his grace can 
make a human soul. All her clothing had gone to 
help the destitute except one garment, a wrapper of 
soft cashmere, handsomely trimmed with silk, and 
warmly lined and wadded, for the comfort of the 
delicate invalid to whose shoulders a shawl was a 
burden. It had been a Christmas present, every 
stitch set by loving fingers, and had been constantly 
worn for the few remaining weeks, until laid off by 
the owner only a day before her death. It was a 
sacred garment, and the daughter had said, “I can 
never part with it; it would seem like a desecration 
for any one else to wear it.” 

But looking for one more article for the box she 
saw the wrapper, and instantly came the thought, 
“ What if in some home, a mother equally beloved 
and cherished is suffering for the lack of just such a 
comfortable garment? Would not your saint in 
Heaven be grieved if you withheld it?” She took it 
outand looked at it. There in the pocket were the 
spectacles through which the sweet eyes were wont 
to find strength and patience in God’s Word, and the 
soft silk handkerchief, just as the invalid’s hands had 
placed them on that last morning when she said, 


“After all, I believe I am too tired to sit up. If the 
Lord lets me come home to-day, I want you all to be 
glad.” 

The daughter took these out, but with a second 
thought put them back, placing with them a note to 
say: 

“ My precious mother laid aside this dress when 
she went to put on the garments of immortality. I 
hope it may be a comfort to some other invalid who, 
like her, may find God’s grace made perfect in weak- 
ness,” 

In a letter to Mrs. B. she told the story of the 
wrapper, and asked as a special favor that it might, 
if possible, be given to some one who would appre- 
ciate it atits real value. So the box went on its way, 
and very soon word came back from it through Mrs. 
B., who wrote: 

“You must have been inspired to send that wrap- 
per. The box was here, but not yet opened, when I 
had a call from a young lady, formerly one of our 
teachers, who had gone out to live with her mother 
in a little shanty on some land she was trying to se- 
cure under the Homestead bill. She had to walk a 
long distance to her school, and finally her mother 
fell sick and she was compelled to give it up. There 
they struggled on all alone, till at the very point of 
starvation, before either of them could consent to ask 
for help, but this morning she succeeded in getting a 
boy to stay with her mother while she walked four- 
teen miles to town to ask for relief. We shall send 
them supplies to-morrow and having sent her within 
a mile of her home with a basket for their immedi- 
ate wants, I opened your box and found the wrapper, 
sent, I am sure, for this very case, for we have only 
the coarsest clothing left, and these women are re- 
fined, cultivated, and withal brave, as only Christian 
women can be. You did well to break your alabas- 
ter box, though it was‘ exceeding precious,’ and I 
think you will even catch a little of its sweetness 
yourself.” 

But that was not the last. Two weeks afterwards 
came a beautifully written letter from the little prai- 
rie home, telling the rest of the story. 

“It was very hard for me to realize that I must 
actually ask for charity, but I could not see my 
mother suffer. Her confidence in God has never 
faltered, and all through that long, weary walk, I 
was asking, with some bitterness in my heart, why 
she should be forsakenin her oldage. My talk with 
Mrs. B. cheered me up a little, she was so kind and 
sympathizing, and then I saw that scores and hun- 
dreds were as bad off as we, or even worse. But 
after all I could not bring myself to ask for clothing; 
I thought we would get along in some way as we 
were, and all the way home I was reproaching my- 
self for my foolish pride that had prevented my ask- 
ing for what might have made my mother more com- 
fortable. You can never know with what delight 
the beautiful wrapper was received when we found 
it among the stores sent us. I cried with joy when 
I shook it out and spread it before my mother, and 
witnessed her almost childish pleasure in its warmth 
and daintiness. I soon had her dressed in it,and 
sitting up once more without fear of a chill, but when 
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she put her hand in her pocket and drew out the 
spectacles, then she, too, cried. Her delight and 
comfort during the long, lonely days when I have 
been away from her, has been to read, and for some 
time the rapid failure of her sight has almost wholly 
deprived her of this resource, but these glasses were 
exactly fitted to her eyes, and she felt as rich as if 
she had fallen heir to a fortune, when she opened 
her Bible and found the pages once more clear and 
distinct before her. She turned to the verse: ‘I 
have been young and now am old, yet have [ not 
seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
bread,’ and put your little note in there for a mark, 
saying,‘ It is true, my dear; it is not begging bread 
to make known your wants to those who give with 
love, because we are children of one Father. It is 
blessed for us and for them.’” 

This story is true in all its particulars as nearly as 
I can recall them after the lapse of years since they 
came to my knuwledge. Perhaps it may move some 
other Mary to bring out her hoarded box of precious 
ointment and break it for the refreshing of way-worn 
feet.— Emily Huntington Miller in the Union Signal. 





HOW AGASSIZ TAUGHT HIS CHILDREN. 


Aaassiz collected about him, by invitation, a small 
audience of friends and neighbors, to whom he lec- 
tured during the winter on botany and zodlogy, on 
the philosophy of nature. The instruction was of 
the most familiar and informal character, and was 
continued in later years for his own children and the 
children of his friends. In the latter case, the sub- 
jects were chiefly geology and geography, in connec- 
tion with botany ; and in favorable weather the les- 
sons were usually given in the open air. One can 
easily imagine what joy it must have been for a 
party of little playmates, boys and girls, to be taken 
out for long walks in the country, over the hills about 
Neuchatel, and especially to Chaumont, the mountain 
which rises behind it, and thus to have their lessons 
for which the facts and scenes about them furnished 
subject and illustration, combined with pleasant ram- 
bles. 

From some high ground affording a wide pano- 
ramic view, Agassiz would explain to them the forma- 
tion of lakes, islands, rivers, springs, water-sheds, 
hills, and valleys. He always insisted that physical 
geography could be better taught to children in the 
vicinity of their own homes than by books or maps, 
or even globes. Nor did he think a varied landscape 
essential to such instruction. Undulations of the 
ground, some contrast of hill and plain, some sheet of 
water with the streams that feed it, some ridge of 
rocky soil acting as a water-shed may be found every- 
where, and the relation of facts shown perhaps as well 
on a small as on a large scale. 

When it was impossible to give the lessons out of 
doors, the children were gathered around a large 
table, where each one had before him or her the 
specimens of the day, sometimes stones and fossils, 
sometimes flowers, fruits, or dried plants. To each 
child in succession was explained separately what 
had first been told to all collectively. When the talk 
was of tropical or distant countries, pains were taken 


to procure characteristic specimens, and the children 
were introduced to bananas, cocoanuts, and other 
fruits, not easily to be obtained in those days in a 
small inland town. They, of course, concluded the 
lesson by eating the specimens, a practical illustra- 
tion which they greatly enjoyed. A very large 
wooden globe, on the surface of which the various 
features of the earth as they came up for discussion, 
could be shown, served to make them more clear and 
vivid. The children took their own share in the in- 
struction, and were themselves made to point out 
and describe that which had just been explained to 
them. 

There was no tedium in the class. Agassiz’s lively, 
clear, and attractive method of teaching awakened 
their own power of observation in his little pupils, 
and to some at least opened permanent sources of 
enjoyment.—From Life of Agassiz. 





WOMEN NURSES IN HISTORY. 


Dr. Sopata Jex-Buaxkg, in her exhaustive work on 
medical women, takes us to the earliest classical 
times. In the Iliad there is mention of Agamede, a 
woman skilled in the science of medicine; and, 
again, similar reference also occurs in the Odyssey. 
In France, in the fourteenth century, we have the 
negative evidence of there being women practicing 
medicine and surgery, for in a document of 1311 
“surgeons and female surgeons are forbidden to 
practice if they had failed to pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination before the proper authorities.” In Eng- 
land, we are told, that women practised in the time of 
King John (1352) with full legal authority. There is 
no question that there have, in all times, been a great 
number of women calling themselves midwives, and 
earning a scanty livelihood as such in this country; 
but the dignity and importance which belonged to 
them in the Middle Ages, “as a profession scientifi- 
cally studied and carried out under proper control,” 
has become a thing of the past. In the fifteenth 
century midwives were duly licensed. The first of 
whom we find any account is Margaret Cobbe, who 
had a yearly salary from the Crown. She attended 
Elizabeth, wife of Edward IV., at the birth of Ed- 
ward V., and special provision was made for her 
rights and privileges by an Act of ;Parliament. In 
the sixteenth century the Bench of Bishops gave 
particular attention to the question of midwives, and 
curates were enjoined to teach and instruct them “ of 
the very words and forms of baptism.” It was in 
consequence of the ceremony of baptism being some- 
times performed, in cases of urgency,{by midwives, 
that they were examined in their duties not only by 
a doctor, but by a bishop. There was much com- 
plaint made of the bishops giving their license with- 
out taking any care to find out if they possessed 
“needful knowledge or instruction.” “In 1567 the 
Archbishop of Cauterbury granted a license to Elea- 
nor Pead, midwife, and required her to take a long 
oath to fulfil her duties faithfully’; and among other 
things, she bound herself to use the proper words at 
baptism, and, moreover, to use pure and clean water, 
and not any rose or damask water.” It is clear that 
in early times women took a much higher stand and 
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position in nursing and medicine than has been 
given to them till within the last few years again. It 
may be that they lost their position because the feel - 
ing of the times changed, and, in consequence, they 
were denied the opportunities for needful study and 
instruction. Now the tide has turned in their favor, 
and the chance is offered them of recovering that 
which was formerly their undisputed right.—The 
Woman’s World. 


DARWIN. 

Tus was a character which might well spare the bu- 
manities. The fact remains that he did spare them. 
What he lost was culture. The confession that he 
makes of the gradual atrophy of his esthetic tastes 
will be long quoted as one of the most remarkable 
facts of his life. He began with a susceptibility to 
music, which by his son’s account he did not lose; 
with aliking for poetry, such that he read The Excur- 
sion twice, and he would not have read it except for 
pleasure; and he used to take Milton with him in 
his pocket. In art he went but a little way, if indeed 
he ever really had any eye for it. He was religious, 
as an English boy usually is; but his interest in be- 
lief regarding religious subjects died out, and, what is 
of more consequence, the emotions which were 
called out by it in early life ceased to be exercised. 
There wasa deadening, in other words, of all his 
nature, except so far as it was fed by his work, his 
family, and his friends in its intellectual and social 
parts. So complete was this change that it affected even 
his appreciation of beautiful scenery, which had evi- 
dently given him keen delight in his youth and tray- 
els. He dates this change from just after his thirtieth 
year, when he became absorbed in scientific pursuits 
as his profession. Something, no doubt,and perhaps 
much, is to be set down to the effect of his ill-health, 
which left him with diminished energies for any rec- 
reation ; his strength was exhausted in his few hours 
of work. He was himself so convinced that his life 
had been narrowed in these ways that he says if he 
had to live over he would have planned to give a 
certain time habitually to poetry. 

It would be too much to say that the failure of 
Darwin to appropriate the humane elements in his 
university education accounts in any perceptible de- 
gree for these defects. In cultnreas in science, the 
self-making power of the man counts heavily ; and 
there is such inefliciency in those whose duty it is to 
give youth a liberal education from classical sources, 
there are such wrong me‘hods and unintelligent aims 
in the universities, that it might easily prove to be 
the case that a student with the most cordial temper- 
ament toward the humanities would profitonly imper- 
fectly by his residence at seats of learning. In spite of 
these reservations, however, the Greek culture is the 
historical source of what are traditionally the higher 
elements in our intellectnal life,and has been for most 
cultivated men the practical discipline of their minds. 
But it is to be further observed that the example of 
Darwin, if it should beset up as showing that Greek 
culture is unnecessary in modern days, goes just as 
directly and completely to prove that all literary ed- 
ucation, as well by modern as by ancient authors, is 
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superfluous. It is enough to indicate to what alength 
the argument must be carried, if it is at all admitted, 
The important matter is rather the question, How 
much was Darwin’s life injured for himself by his 
loss of culture, in the fact that some of those sources 
of intellectual delight which are reputed the most 
precious for civilized man were closed to him ? 


The blank page in this charming biography is the 
page of spiritual life. There is nothing written there. 
The entire absence of an element which enters com- 
monly into all men’s lives in some degree is a cir- 
cumstance as significant as it is astonishing. Never 
was a man more alive to what is visible and tangible 
or in any way matter of sensation; on the sides of 
his nature where an appeal could be made, never was 
a man more responsive; but there were parts in 
which he was blind and dull. Just as the boy failed 
to be interested in many tbings, the man failed, too ; 
and he disregarded what did not interest him with 
the same ease at sixty as at twenty. What did in- 
terest him was the immediately present, and he dealt 
with it admirably, both in the intellectual and the 
moral world; but what was remote was as if it were 
not. The spiritual element in life is not remote, but 
it is not matter of sensation, and Darwin lived as if 
there were no such thing; it belongs to the region of 
emotion and imagination, and those perceptions 
which deal with the nature of man in its contrast 
with the material world. Poetry, art, music, the 
emotional influences of nature, the idealizations of 
moral life, are the means by which men take posses- 
sion of thisinner world of man; to which, for man 
at least, nature in all its immensity is subsidiary. 
Darwin’s insensibility to the higher life-—for so men 
agree to call it—was partly, if not wholly, induced by 
his absorption in scientific pursuits in the spirit of 
materialism. We praise him for his achievements, 
we admire his character, and we feel the full charm 
of his temperament; he delights us in every active 
manifestation of his nature. We do not now learn 
for the first time that a man may be good without 
being religious, and successful without being liberally 
educated, and worthy of honor without being spir- 
itual ; but a man may be all this, and yet be incom- 
plete. Great as Darwin was asa thinker,and winning 
as he remains as a man, those elements in which he 
was deficient are the noblest part of our nature. 


On finishing the story of his life, the reflection 
rises involuntarily in the mind that this man, in 
Wordsworth’s line, “ hath faculties that he has never 
used.”—Atlantic Monthly. 


In Germany the woods have their police, whose 
duty it is to see that no devastation is wrought by 
inconsiderate owners. No man may cut down his 


trees without the sanction of these authorities. The 
reason is that wood is the staple fuel of the country, 
and if the government did not step in to protect the 
people against their own improvidence the peasants 
would speedily sweep away all their forests to enable 
them to clear the mortgages which the Jews hold on 
their lands. In Bavaria the price of fuel rose be- 
tween 1830 and 1860 as much as 60 per cent., and 
building timber rose 70 per cent. 





SONNET TO DUTY. 

Lieut of dim mornings, shield from heat and cold; 
Balm for all ailments, substitute for praise : 
Comrade of those who plod in lonely ways 

\ Ways that grow lonelier as the years wax old); 

Tonic for fears, check to the overbold; 

Nurse whose calm hand its strong restriction 
lays, 
Kind but resistless, on our wayward days; 

Mart, where high wisdom at vast price is sold ; 

G rdener, whose touch bids the rose-petals fall, 
The thorns endure; surgeon, who human hearts 

Searchest with probes, though the death-touch 

be given ; 
Spell that knits friends, but yearning lovers 
part; 

Tyrant relentless o’er our blisses all,— 

Oh, can it be thine other name is Heaven ? 
—T. W. Higginson in Christian Union. 


COURTESY AT HOME. 
“Goop breeding, like charity, should begin at home. 
The days are passed when children used to rise the 
moment their parents entered the room where they 
were, and stand until they had received permission 
to sit. But the mistake is now made usually in the 
other direction, of allowing small boys and girls too 
much license to disturb the peace of the household. 

I think the best way to train children in courtesy 
would be to observe toward them a scupulous polite- 
ness. I would go as far as to say that we should 
make it a point to listen to children without inter- 
rupting them and answer them sincerely and respect- 
fully, as if they were grown up. And, indeed, many 
of their wise, quaint sayings are far better worth lis- 
tening to than the stereotyped commonplaces of 
most morning callers. 

Of course to allow uninterrupted chatter would 
be to surrender the repose of the household, but it is 
very easy if children are themselves scrupulously 
taught to respect the convenience of others and to 
know when to talk and when to be silent. 


“Tf a child is brought up in the constant exercise | 


of courtesy toward brothers and sisters and play- 
mates, as well as toward parents and uncles and aunts, 
it will have little to learn as it grows older. I know 
a brightand bewitching child who was well instructed 
in table etiquette, but who forgot her lessons some- 
times as even older people do now and then. The 
arrangement was made with her that, for every mis- 
take of this sort she was to pay a fine of five cents, 
while for every similar carelessness she should dis- 
cover in her elders, she was to exact a fine of ten 
cents, their experience of life being longer than hers. 
You may be sure that Mistress Bright Eyes watche 
the proceedings at the table very carefully. No 
slightest disregard of the most conventional etiquette 
escaped her quick vision, and she was an inflexible 
creditor and faithful debtor. It was the prettiest 
sight to see her, when conscious of some failure on 
her own part, go unhesitatingly to her money box 
and pay cheerfully her little tribute to the outraged 
proprieties.” 
Louise CHANDLER MovLtTon. 
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THE HEART OF THE HOME. 


Tue hearthstone is the very heart of home. From 
it radiates the blood of the home-life. Around it 
centre the hopes of the home’s future. The hearth- 
stone, in fact, determines the home. 

Of course we use the word in a somewhat figura- 
tive sense. Literally,ina majority of homes to-day, 
there is no hearthstone. The good old fireplace has 
vanished. Back-log, andiron, and fender, are things 
of the past. We burn coal; we have a furnace; we 
use stoves—the liberal, laughing, open-mouthed heat- 
er of fifty years ago is discarded for some new con- 
trivance ; for are we not growing more civilized, and 
must we not do better than our fathers did? 

But though the old hearthstone is given up, the 
spirit of it may remain—should remain in every 
home. In every home its cheer should still gladden 
and bless. Warmth and comfort and peace—these 
form the hearthstone’s gift of grace to all who circle 
round it. In the midst of these, all life should be 
wholesome and sweet. Taking color from these, all 
thought should be tender and true. Mellowed and 
molded by these, all purpose should be noble and 
uplifting. Out of true homes go seldom untrue men. 
Whatever of social reform may be practicable and 
wortby, must begin in the home. Whatever of ideal 
manhood and womanhood may be realized by-and- 
by, must commence its realization at the home’s 
heart.—Selected. 
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Tue good heart naturally allies itself with eter- 
nity.— Channing. 

Trutus which appear of little value may help to 
bring out other. truths of great value. 





—The London Queen says: Ladies are no longer to 
wear birds on their bonnets and hats. Thus it has been 
| decreed by fashion. The benevolent edict comes just in 
time to save the last remaining members of the race of 
humming birds and birds of Paradise. The great forests 
of India, Brazil, and the banks of the Mississippi have 
been ransacked and have yielded up their treasure of 
winged jewels to adorn the feminine headgear. Now at 
last there is to be a truce to the massacre, and the pretty 
denizens of the woods may sing and fly awhile in peace. 
To estimate the extent of slaughter perpetrated for the 
sake of womankind's adornment we may take the state- 
ment of a London dealer, who admits that last year he 
sold 2,000,000 small birds of every possible kind and color, 
from the soft gray of the wood pigeon to the gem-like 
splendor of the tropical bird. Even the friendly robin has 
been immolated to adorn the fashionable bonnet. 


—A spectacle mission has recently been started in Lon- 
don, to provide poor applicants with spectacles carefully 
suited to their eyesight. Printers, seamstresses, tailors, 
and shoemakers will be especially grateful for this pro- 
vision. 


—An effort is being made to raise $100,000 for the per- 
manent endowment of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. Dr. Charles Waldstein, of New York, 
has consented to accept the position of Director of the 
school on condition that this sum is raised before the end 
| of July. 
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—An ingenious sleeping-bag which is in use by some 
mountain-climbers consists of a mackintosh sack, one longi- 
tudinal half of which can be inflated, so that the camper 
can have the luxury of sleeping on an air-mattress. 

—Prof. C. H. Hitchcock, of Dartmouth College, has been 
studying the tracks of animals on the sand of the’seashore 
in the Indian river region of Florida, in the hope that 
they might assist in the interpretation of the fossil foot- 
marks found in the sandstone of the Connecticut valley in 
Massachusetts. The late Prof. Edward Hitchcock, of Am- 
herst College, devoted a great deal of study to these fossil 
foot-marks, and published in 1858 a report in which he de- 
scribed, and illustrated by plates, a hundred and uineteen 
species of insects, worms, mollusca, crustaceans, etc., sup- 
posed to have been represented by them. Prof.C. H. Hitch- 
cock is pursuing the same line of study in which his father 
worked so long, and the result of his recent visit to Florida 
is that he leans more and more to the opinion that the 
fossil tracks are chiefly those of crustaceans.—Christian 
Register. 

—In Dakota the Indian Reservation lands comprise 
more than one-fourth of the land in the entire territory, 
in Montana nearly one-fifth, in Washington one-tenth, 
while in New Mexico about one-eighth of the land is set 
apart for the use of the Indian.—Pipe of Peace. 

—Sir Walter Scott, when walking along the banks of 
the Yarrow, saw Mungo Park throwing stones into the 
water, and anxiously watching the bubbles that succeeded. 
In reply to Scott’s inquiry as to the object of his occupa- 
tion, the great traveler said he was thinking how often he 
had thus tried to sound the rivers in Africa by calculating 
how long a time had elapsed before the bubbles rose to the 
surface. This was a slight circumstance, but the traveler’s 
safety frequently depended upon it.—Chambers's Journal. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


A STEAMER from China, which arrived at San Francisco 
on the 22d inst., brings frightful details of destruction of 
life by earthquakes in the province of Yunnan. The 
shocks continued on different days during nearly a month, 
and in many towns and cities, hundreds of people were 
crushed to death by the falling of their homes, etc. 

Tue Massachusetts House of Representatives, on the 
23d inst., rejected the woman suffrage bill by a vote of 107 
to 36, with 14 pairs. 

TeLecRaAMs from fifteen of the most important points 
on the Delaware peninsula in regard to the condition of 
the peach bads, give every indication of an unusually 
large crop this year. 


A SYNDICATE of English and Minnesota millers is be” 
ing formed at St. Paul, Minn., with a capital of $200,000 to 
ship Dakota and Minnesota wheat direct to Liverpool. The 
grain will go via. the lakes. The object is to avoid mixing 
in transfer elevators. 

CaPITALists of Berlin, Frankfort, and Vieuna are said 
to be considering a gigantic canal scheme to link the Dan- 
ube with the Neckar, Elbe, Oder, and Vistula, thus piercing 
the continent from the Mediterranean and Black seas to 
the Baltic ane North seas. 

QuEEN Vicrorra, of England, arrived at Berlin on the 
24th instant, to visit her daughter, the present Empress of 
Germany. Her reception was cordial but not enthusiastic. 

WITHIN a month the United States Mint at Philadel phia 
has coined $4,000,000 of gold and $1,800,000 of silver. 

Tue German Emperor, after being apparertly at the 
point of death for some days, is again somewhat improved, 
at this writing, (24th inst.) His endurance is very heroic, 


and he continues to give attention to public business for 
some part of each day. It is declared that he has been at 
work on a draft of a new constitution for Germany. 


THE Farmer's Review, Chicago, says that the crop of win- 
ter wheat will be below the average. “ A considerable 
acreage has been plowed up and seeded to other crops in 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, and Southern Michigan. 
The general complaint is that the season is cold and back- 
ward, and spring seeding much delayed.” The prospect 
for fruit, especially small fruits, is considered good. 


THE completion of the great Sweetwater dam at San 
Diego, California, was observed on the 19th instant. The 
dam is of solid masonry, built across Sweetwater Valley, 
in order to form a large reservoir for the purpose of storing 
water fora dry season. The dam is ninety feet high from 
the base, and is claimed to be, by twenty feet, the highest 
dam in the United States. The area of the reservoir is 750 
acres. The cost of the dam was $800,000. 


NOTICES. 


*,.* Bucks First-day School Union will be held at 
Friends’ meeting-hcuse, Buckingham, Fourth month 28th, 
commencing at 10.30 a. m. 

All interested are invited to be present. 

OLIVER HoLcoMB, 


M. ELLEN LONGSHORE, Clerks. 


*,* The Western First-day School Union will be held at 
Mill Creek, Del., Seventh-day, Fourth month 28th, begin- 
ning at 10 o’clock a. m. 

All interested are cordially invited to attend. 

EDWARD A. PENNOCK, 
Lyp14 B. WALTON, } Clerks. 


*,* A meeting of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee on 
the Education of the Colored People of the South will be 
held at Room No. 1, 15th and Race streets meeting-house, 
(Philad’a), on Seventh-day, Fifth month 5th, at 10 o’clock, 
a. m. 

GerorceE L. MARIS, 
Amos HILLBORN, 


} Clerks. 


*.* The supply of Lesson Leaves for Second Quarter, 
1888, both Scripture and Primary, having been exhausted, 
any First-day school having an extra supply, will confer a 
favor by sending the surplus at their earliest convenience 
to RoBpert M. JANNEY, 1500 Race street, Phila., Pa. 


*,* First-day, Fourth month 29, at 3 p. m., is Friends’ 
day at Home for Aged Colored Persons, Belmont and Gir- 
ard Avenues. 


*,* Quarterly Meetings in Fifth month will occur as 

follows: 
Concord, Wilmington, Del. 
Purchase, Amawalk, N. Y. 
Farmington, Mendon, N. Y. 
Nine Partners, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Race street. 
Sbrewsbury and Rahway, Shrewsbury, N. J. 
Abington, Horsham, Pa. 
Stanford, Creek, N. Y. 
Miami, Waynesville, O. 
Salem, West, O. 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
Easton and Saratoga, Saratoga, N. Y. 
Short Creek, near Mt. Pleasant, O. 
Fairfax, Hopewell, Va. 
Stillwater, Somerset, O. 
Duanesbury, Albany, N. Y. 
Blue River, Blue River, Ind. 
New York Yearly Meeting, 
Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 
Burlington, Crosswicks, N. J. 
Southern, Easton, Md. 
Bucks, Buckingham, Pa. 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND | 
JouRNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us o! 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 





JouRNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND | 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, strength, aud 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans 
RoYAL BaKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


FRIENDS’ SHAWLS 


AND OTHER REQUISITES. 








We make a specialty of Friends’ Shawls. Long experience 
has given us the knowledge, and unremitting effort keeps our as- 
sortment at its best. Nowhere in the city is there such another 
stock. We have all the correct shades in plain styles, both with 
and without Fringe. Neat Plaids, Small Checks, Stripes, etc. 

oderate prices, 
An eed beside the above, a complete collection of DRESS FAB- 
RICS for FRIENDS’ WEAR, GRENADINE for CAPs, FLAN- 
NELS, BLANKETS, MUSLINS, LINENS, HOSIERY, UNDER- 
WEAR, GLOVES, UMBRELLAS, etc. 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & CO., 


(Successors to COOPER & CONARD,) 
CORNER MARKET AND NINTH STREETS. 


QUEEN &C 0.924 Cuestuut s! 








ONSTANTLY ON HAND 
—AN ASSORTMENT OF— 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES 
PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GARMENTS. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 


PRICES 
REASONABLE. 


109 N. 10ra Street, Philada. 
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may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 





*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded to renew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
help to avoid mistakes. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
great interest to every utilitarian 
to see the establisnment. If you 
cannot get here, write for wants. 
[am in communication with all 


the cultural implement buil- 
don hte U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


1888. 
LAWNTON. 


FOR SUMMER BOARDING. 


FIRST-CLASS FARM AND CITY 


MORTGAGES & 7'er: 4» 8’cr 
perannum. Apply or address or RICHARD CADBURY, 


REEVES, ALSOP & CO. EASTEKN AGENT, 
Denver, Colorado. 308 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 











ONE POUND AND A HALF OF MY 


FINEST BLENDED TEA 


will be sent by mail, pomege prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. Any 
one sending $5.00 with five names (one address). will receive 
their own package free. All to be sent by express or freight, 
charges prepaid. Sample sent free on receipt of stamp for postage. 


WM. 8S. INGRAM, 31 N. SEconpD Sr., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 
—1856.— 





Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


HowaAkp M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SARAH J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 
Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Feirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, l'a.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschall, 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 





CARPETINGS. 


THE CHOICEST STYLES OF THE MAR- 
KET ALWAYS HERE. 


W* carry a full assortment of BIGE- ¥ 
LOW and LOWELL BODY # 

BRUSSELS, also Lowell Ingrains. 
These makes are well known to be 
superior to all others. 

We would call attention to our 
BARGAIN DEPARTMENT where off 
patterns and remnants go quickly at marked-down 
prices. 


The patrons and friends of THOS. C. LIPPIN- 
COTT, recently of 1307 MARKET STREET, will 
find him here and ready to give all who call his 
best attention. 


FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 


CARPETINGS. 


" AXMINSTERS, o <:0:s, ene 
~*% MOQUETTS.. .. . 81.10 to $1.50 
wv BODY BRUSSELS, 90 cts. to $1.35 

4 TAPESTRY “ 60 to 85 cts. 
4 INGRAINS,. . . 40t075cts. 
China and Japanese Mattings by the roll, 

of 40 yards, 86. to $20. 


LINOLEUMS AND O/L CLOTHS. 
WINDOW SHADES and CURTAIN POLES 
We furnish a good spring roller shade, made 
6 ft. by 3 ft., for 35 cts. each. 


| THE BEE HIVE CARPET STORE, 


JAMES R. THOMPSON, 
1220 Market Street, Piet e a. 








NO. 908 ARCH STREET, |)] X ON PHILADELPHIA, } PENNA. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 
S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. 


CEILING DECORATIONS. 





WINDOW SHADES. 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green omen), PHILADELPHIA. 
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This “empany furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 


Cost. 
IONS. 
Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


INCORPORATED 1836. 


THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


It is PuRELY MuTvuAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SurpPLus of about Two MILL- 
sar ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@ 
Vice Pres. HORATIOS 


. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 





CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,00. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, Committee, 
or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


President, EFFINGHAM B MORRIS, 
Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, 
Solicitor, George [ucKER BIsPHAM 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY. PAID. 


(NSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE, 





Friends’ Printing ‘House 8. Ww Cor. Sixth and Arch Streets Philadelphia. 





